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HOUSEWIVES DELIGHT: Washer, ironer, kitchen work 
table, storage bin, percolator, toaster, waffle iron, food 
mixer and radio are all combined in the Thor Electric 
Servant. Hurley Machine Company, the maker, admits 
it will not-flirt with the iceman. See story on page 58. 
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SO ZOO: Standard Oil’s motorcade rumbles through the streets of ten mid-west stat 
animals of papier mache roar and move about to emphasize the ‘‘Live Power” theme whil 
N T play stirring circus tunes. Advance agents thump the drums of advertising, working 
. chants to build interest. Chambers of Commerce smile on the parade, for the huge 
(more than 2,000,000 to date) who line up to gape, later buy in the shops. 


ke Dark Ages o 
when “UTENBERG cxrvenled 


WHEN Gutenberg cast his first metal type characters, about 
1454, he took the first step towards making printing eco- 
nomically reasonable. Movable type was adaptable compared 
with hand cut wood blocks of page size. Cast type was dura- 
ble in comparison with those same wood blocks. Popular 
printing had arrived. 

From Gutenberg’s day forward, great strides in mechani- 
cal perfection have been made by the printing industry—in 
speed, in quality and in lowering of costs. 

No less pronounced have been improvements in printing 
papers from the crude, two-sided hand made laid papers 
used by Gutenberg, Aldus, and other old masters. 

Gutenberg, father of printing, scarcely would recognize as 
a development of his invention a sample of printing on 
Kleerfect 


at the printing and the paper and being a practical printer 


The Perfect Printing Paper. He would marvel 


f Printing passed 
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he would realize that only the unusual qualities distin 
guishing Kleerfect could make such printing possible. 7 


First of all, special patented processing eliminates two. 7 


sidedness in Kleerfect’s surface and color for all practi ail 


F . ; : ee 
purposes. Printing on both sides of Kleerfect is of uniforr ly § 


high quality. Kleerfect has strength and high opacity. |i E 
possesses a neutral, non-glaring color that is easy on the || 
eyes ... that gives proper contrast with the greatest 
number of printing inks and types of illustration . . . and 
that permits the maximum true reproductive power of one 
to four colors. 

The price of Kleerfect is not above what you have been 
paying for just printable paper. See samples of printing on 
Kleerfect. Write us for examples and for name of paper mer- f 
chant near you. Address the Advertising Department, Chi- 


cago, please. 
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... but he’d have a tough time restricting her to the kitchen 
and nursery. She has learned the thrill of a good scrap in an 
election campaign or on the tennis court. She knows the deep 
satisfaction that comes with the leisure to engage in the arts, 
social welfare, sports—all the thousand and one new influences 
that have made her life richer, broader. The modern American 


woman is going ahead, not back. 


Neglectful? She knows that she is a better homemaker than 
her mother ever was. And she knows that this development is due 


to modern methods and intelligent organization. 


would not approve... 


bt cme. "Sis i CG POE 


Mr. Hlitler 


No wonder young American women are turning more and more 
to Woman’s Home Companion. They like its helpful services that 
raise the efficiency and reduce the drudgery of housekeeping —its 
understanding that they want to do less not more housework. But 
most of all they are grateful for its sympathy with their point of 
view—their ambition to become broader individuals and more val- 


uable members of their community, as well as efficient homemakers. 


No, Mr. Hitler would not approve, but American women 
(and the Companion) are that way. And any experienced adver- 


tiser knows that wider interests create greater wants. 


A WOMAN CAN DO MORE THAN MANAGE A HOME—PROVIDED SHE DOES THAT WELL 


WOMAN'S HOME e 


ompanion 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING 
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-The Human Side- 


Here Comes the Parade! 


When a large oil company develops a scheme which results 
in full-page and double-truck “tie-up” advertising in newspapers 
Such advertising in connection with 
cooking schools, clean-up and paint-up weeks, et cetera, has been 
employed for a long time. But comes the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, one of the nation’s biggest petroleum mat 
keters, with tie-ups which have proved profitable to many news 
papers in the so-called “Standard Territory.” 


it is something new. 


now 


This campaign is the result of Standard’s present “‘live power 
motif portraying agile clumsy 
brutes. Some presume that the live power idea grew out of a 
little gentle kidding aimed 


graceful, animals outdistancing 


at the Sinclair family of dinosaurs 


World’s Fair—in 
lions and tigers 
The “Red Crown Cage of Fury,” as it 
is called, plays several times daily to S. R. O. The 2,500 seats 
are never enough 


Standard entered the 
Chicago this year with a cage of “big cats’’- 


At any rate, when 


it quite stole the show. 


Simultaneously with the opening of the World’s Fair show 
Standard started three motorcades touring the ten states of the 
Mid-West where it sells its gas and oil. These are motor trucks 
on which are animals—elephants, 


built replicas of wild lions 


tigers, kangaroos and even ostriches 


At the 


newspapers 


same Standard started a 


all through the 


time vigorous Campaign in 


territory featuring its now widely 


known “Live Power” theme, one of the classics in advertising. 


The three motorcades, fifteen motor-floats each, are on a 
10,000-mile trek and on July 1 it was estimated that more 
than 2,000,000 people had lined up to see them pass by. It’s 
something new in a circus parade. 

These giant animals are built of papier mache. (See photo 
on cover.) They are given motion and voice. Good circus 
music is played in accompaniment. Before the Live Powe: 


Parade strikes a city its coming is advertised in the local news 
papers 


Advance men have gone into these cities and they have carried 
outline mats which newspaper advertising solicitors 
can turn into gold. The idea is to go out 
local merchants and sell space 
up with the parade. 


among 
mostly cards—tying 


The result is that people from the countryside flock 
into town to see the parade and it takes on a gala 
nature with more money to merchants. It is esti- 
mated that 65,000 people lined up for the parade 
in Wichita, Kansas, and 75,000 in Evansville, In- 
diana. In some cities Chambers of Commerce and 
Retail Merchants’ Bureaus have gotten behind the 
plan to put it over in a big way. 


In some of the larger cities the three caravans 
come together and put on a monster parade. The 
theme of the whole campaign is—‘I Got Live 
Power.” 


At ten 
he was a hairy ape. 


first nih ana 
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times 


420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Maybe you've heard something about that campaign. It’s run. 
ning in about everything from the Podunk Weekly Blatter 
the biggest of ‘em. 


What, No Hair Tonic? 


Shampooing a rug, like washing an elephant, must be demon. 
strated, else the customer is not convinced. To sell rug shampoo, 
and rug shampoo machinery, the salesmen must shampoo rugs 
At least that’s the theory of F. C. Hild, president of the Hild Floor 
Machine Company, of Chicago. He has salesmen operating in 
fourteen principal cities of the country. 


When he wants to sell shampoo, and equipment, he advertises 
for specialty salesmen. Recently he started a campaign for men 
in the magazine ‘How to Sell” and in three weeks got more than 
150 replies. Forty of them, after sending 70 cents for a sample 
followed up with orders for cans. 


One man in Reno (write your own quips) came right back with 
another order for 60 cans. A Detroit salesman quickly sold three 
machines to hotels and clubs and sent in a reorder for 300 cans. 


The salesman, to give a first-class demonstration, is expected 
to shampoo a 9 x 12 rug, and vacuum-clean it twice in 25 minutes, 
It’s done right on the prospect's floor. In a recent test in the Lake 
Shore Athletic Club, Chicago, 1,600 feet of felt carpet were clean: 
in an hour and a half. 


The present campaign is built around an 8-purpose machine. 
Besides shampooing a rug it will sand, grind, scrub, steel-wool 
refinish, apply treatment to or polish floors of every type. Th 
new shampoo is a fluid soap of cocoanut oil base. The machi: 
goes over a rug just as a barber goes over a head. And then de- 
suds it. 
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Triumph of the Horrible 


Evidently a skin you don’t love to touch sometimes is a 
business getter. J. P. Gilluley, adman for Anchor Cap & Closu: 
Corporation, is beginning to think so. He goes in strong for 
direct mail pieces. They are intended to pull inquiries fo 
Anchor’s book about molded caps for all purposes. The “pull- 
ingest’”” one of them all is a recent one. But it came near 
never getting into the mail at all. 


oo 
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Mr. Gilluley began with the idea that he should shoot a m: 
piece that would pique curiosity. He would call it ‘The Inside 
Story.” What kind of cover illustration should he use? Well, 
why not a close-up photo of a woman whispering in a man’s 
ear? He told his photographer to make such a shot. 


The picture came around. It certainly was close up—so close 
that the ear looked like an ape’s. The skin was microscopically 


coarse. Hair was positively bestial. 

No!” shouted Gilluley. “It’s almost revolting.” He threw 
it aside. But the photo haunted him. It was a magnet for 
every eye that entered his office. ‘What you gonna do with 


that ugly thing?’’ everybody said. The question was so constant 
that Gilluley finally admitted the picture certainly did what 
wanted his cover to do—it piqued curiosity; and 


how! 
“We'll use it,” he decided. And so the piece 
went out. It brought in more queries than any pre- 


vious mail folder. 
was vindicated. 


Sixty orders resulted. Ugliness 


Beer Barrels Get Armor 


When the brewers’ big horses trotted down tl 
street, beer barrels were of wood. Lots of them sti!! 
are, but steel beer kegs are rolling up increasing 
sales. The latter got their initial impetus in’ Apri 
'33, when the malt and hops men, caught off-guard 
by the unexpected freshet of 3.2, ran out of wooden 
barrels. 
this size 
Breweries wired, long-distanced and cabled to barrel 
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In the “good old days”, men, shopping 
bent, took what was handed to them. 
But times have changed, and men with 
them. Today, unfamiliar merchandise 
is very apt to cause modern men to shy 
from it, even as their wives do, Tom 
Morton is no exception. Confronted 
by “something just as good” he goes 
back to headquarters for advice. His 
wife’s reply is short and to the point: 
“NO!” 


The point is that AMERICAN readers 
have been educated, by powerful, con- 
sistent sales promotion, to buy only 
familiar, advertised merchandise. Fail 
to advertise in the American and you 
fail to tell your advertising story to at 
least half the families in Chicago. No 
manufacturer should expect his retail- 
ers—in reality his Chicago salesmen— 


THE WIFE SAYS: 


to do a bang-up job with 50% of his 
prospects unsolicited. Certainly, no 
manufacturer would expect his staff 
salesmen to bring in maximum busi- 
ness with every other one of their pros- 
pects relegated to the dust heap. 


In Chicago, two newspapers dominate 
the evening field. To cover your mar- 
ket completely, both papers are re- 
quired. Although the American leads 
the other by 40,000 circulation, al- 
though its type of circulation is 
younger, more active than the second 
paper’s, the American does not claim 
that it, alone, can do a 100% job for 
any manufacturer, But, by the same 
token, no other single Chicago paper 
can “do right” by you and your prod- 
uct. Chicago is a big town. A word to 


the wise is—ADVERTISE. 
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factories all over this and other countries. 
customers panting to slake their thirst, there were not nearly 
enough kegs and half-kegs available. At this point, quite like the 
U. S. Marines in the third act, the steel barrel makers galloped 
to the rescue. 


With millions of 


In the year and a half since, the Associated Manufacturers of 
Steel Beer Barrels have produced and sold some 1,500,000 steel 
lager containers. The sheet steel alone used in them cost around 
$2,030,000. Today, there are eleven companies turning out steel 
beer barrels. Eight of them are members of the Association, 
which was formed last November. They believe that before long 
nearly all beer will be drawn from sanitary and economical, be- 
cause durable, steel tuns. 


To bring that expectation closer, they issue a monthly tabloid 
newspaper: The Distributor and Dispenser, which goes to 28,000 
clubs, restaurants and other beer sellers. Handicapping the spread 
of steel barrels is the notion that the taste of beer is changed 
thereby; that the metal gets too hot and won't last. All these 
ideas are fallacies, maintains the Association. It plans to spend 
money to explode them and to continue the upward trundling of 
steel beer barrel sales. 


John Bull Rides His Hobby 


The weekly magazine John Bull, not the stout old gentleman 
who symbolizes Great Britain, has taken a census of its million 
and a half readers. Ninety-five questions in the survey brought 
some two million voluntary replies. That assemblage of facts 
does not appear so huge over here, where we go in for surveys 
on a grandiose scale, but in the tight little isle it’s probably the 
biggest nose-counting since William the Conqueror reckoned up 
every cow, piglet and pasture for his Domesday Book. 


Odhams Press, Ltd., Long Acre, London, proprietors of John 
Bull, asked their readers to Tell All about family shopping habits, 
ages, sexes, spending powers and brand preferences in a list of 
sixty-seven items that ran from “Ale or Stout” to “Tyres” and 
“Whiskey.” 


Among the interesting information gleaned from a perusal of 
the exhaustive census reports we cull these bits: 96 per cent of 
all individual incomes in Great Britain are less than 8 pounds 
a week (‘It’s the Mass Market That Matters,’ explain Odhams) ; 
whereas there are an estimated 54,000 John Bull families with 
autos, 82,500 have motorcycles, and 565,500 have free wheeling 
bicycles. Some 42 per cent of the total homes from John O’ Groats 
io Land’s End have electricity, and 48 per cent have a radio. Of 
the families responding, just 2.8 per cent can say “Are you there?” 
on the telephone. 


Since the NRA, a lot of people over here are mightily con 
cerned with the leisure time market. In England, where the 
long week-end has been in style for decades, the problem of 
what to do in playtime is no puzzler whatsoever. Using its 
census returns as a basis, John Bull estimates that 29.7 per cent, 
or 445,500 families, in fact, work puzzles as a pastime. Reading 
is the next most favored hobby, with 22 per cent, 330,000 fan 
ilies, curling up with a good book. 


Gardening ranks third on the list, 20.8 per cent, 312,000 fam- 
ilies; sports and games, including the traditional cricket, are 
fourth, 171,000 families. Knitting has 135,000 families who 
“drop one and purl two”; and radio construction is the fifth most 
popular hobby. Only 1.6 of the questionnaires stated that such 
families had no hobbies. Eating grilled bloaters and arguing 
about what the dear country is coming to are not classed as 
hobbies. They are, no doubt, called major industries, just 
debates on ante-vs post-Repeal liquor are currently a leading in- 
dustry over here. 


Odhams has compiled the census findings in four handsome!y 
bound reports, with more to come. These cover radio, foods and 
beverages, household, toilet and medicinal products, hobbies, trav« 
and home equipment, cigarettes and tobacco, and stockings. The 
volumes are not available for general distribution, they cost too 
much. But interesed advertisers or manufacturers can get ind'- 
vidual surveys on specific products or product groups which give 
brand names. Thus they may skim the cream from this 50,000- 
pound survey and find out all sorts of quirks and choices prevai!- 
ing in His Majesty's realm. 
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The natural and the 
planned forces of re- 
covery have gained 
so much momentum 
that despite the many 
retarding factors— 
strikes, Congress, 
Wall Street pessimism and the like—business in June was 
nearer normal (Irving Fisher Index Number Institute 
Estimate) than for any month since July, 1933. 


June Best 
Month in Year 


e e@ e the actual business conditions figures show 
June to be 45% below the Fisher 1926 normal. May was 
46% below, April 45.6%. Normally June is 2.6% higher 
than May; this year it was 4.6% higher. 


e e e Business should continue to improve—at least 
until after the November elections. The cash outlay of 
PWA funds during the second half is expected nearly to 
double the first half spending of $400,000,000. AAA 
plans call for the distribution of some $750,000,000 before 
the start of the next crops. These disbursements will put 
purchasing power in the hands of the individuals who 
receive them, and they will be felt in trade everywhere. 


@ e@ e Other measures and appropriations passed by 
Congress are sufficiently liberal to stimulate business ma- 
terially, and the administration is unlikely to err on the 
side of conservation in this spending at a time when elec- 
tions are approaching. 


e @ e More than 850 New England manufacturers 
(operating under 125 codes and employing 22% of the 
factory workers in the area) responded to an inquiry 
made last month by the New England Council on the 
values and defects of NRA. On its effect on such things 
as eliminating unfair competitive practices and reducing 
and relieving unemployment, the vote was approximately: 
45% that NRA had been helpful, 40% no effect, 8% 
harmful, balance uncertain. 


e @ e When asked whether or not the manufacturer 
tegarded some form of business code permanently desirable 
or essential, with or without government sanction or super- 
vision, 79% answered affirmatively. Forty-two and five- 
tenths per cent wanted a permanent code with government 
sanction or supervision; 35.4% said they wanted a code 
without government help or interference, and 1.7% said 
“desirable under either situation.’”” One-fifth of the com- 
panies were classified as large, and the balance were almost 
equally divided between medium and small. 


The New 
England 
Survey 
showed a 
striking dif- 
ference _ be- 
tween large 
and small businesses in their reaction to government sanc- 
tion and supervision, with the large and most of the 
medium-sized manufacturers wanting it, and their smaller 
brothers almost universally opposed. 


JuLy 15, 1934 


Can Big and Small 


Business Survive? 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending July 15, 1934: 


e e e An analysis published recently in Barron’s 
tends to confirm the Darrow Committee report that NRA 
has helped big business at the expense of little business. 
The record covered only 45 companies (18 small, 13 
medium, 14 large), but for the first quarter of the year 
the trend was definitely in line with the Darrow blast: 
the small companies had a net deficit, the medium and 
large groups fared relatively well. Apparently the small 
companies missed the price-cutting weapon upon which 
so many had depended, and they profited less from the 
reduction in unit overhead costs which normally accom- 
panies increased volume. 


@ e@ e So, by a strange quirk, an Administration which 
seems to be anathema to Big Business really stands as its 
great benefactor. 


@ e e However, any enthusiasm which large indus- 
trialists have for certain features of governmental guidance, 
particularly the NRA, is tempered by fears for the future 
which center around such possibilities as excessive taxation 
for large corporations, and greater control of their labor 
policies, financing and securities. In fact, one well-known 
investment counsellor urges clients to put an increasing 
portion of their funds in “the securities of smaller cor- 
porations, headed by younger men.” 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 

Who are the best sales prospects in this crowd? 
The Columbia Broadcasting System has pub- 
lished an exhaustive study, “Markets In Radio 
Homes,” which breaks down the current sales 
of 20 different commodities to families whose 
incomes range from over $10,000 a year to 
under $1,000. All of the commodities are ones 
whose price precludes an equal degree of dis- 
tribution in all income levels. Families with 
incomes over $10,000 accounted for 25 a A of 
the sales, followed by 23.7°/, for those between 
$5,000-$10,000, by 23.4% for those with in- 
comes of $3,000-$5,000, 20.7°% for those be- 
tween $1,000 and $3,000, and 6.8°%, for the 
masses under $1,000. 
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@ e@ e Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator, visualizes the future United States as “a 
countryside dotted with small factories” and the nation 
breaking away from mass production. He thinks that 
decentralization will be brought about by industry itself, 
that factory locations have not kept pace with the westward 
growth of population. Now, he says, three-fourths of the 
manufacturing is done in a small area in the northeastern 
corner of the map which constitutes 14% of the area, and 
48% of the population of the country. He thinks that 
the superior natural resources and more rapidly growing 
population in other sections will cause industry to see 
that great savings may be made through decentralization. 


Five months’ 
figures of the 
Electric Refrig- 
eration Bureau 
show that the 


Refrigerator Men 
Bad Guessers heads of this 
association un- 


dershot the recovery momentum by a wide margin in 
making up their sales quotas. They budgeted sales of 
525,463 household models; they sold 813,571 units, or 
154.8% of quota. Eighteen states went over 200%— 
Maryland and D. C., Kentucky, West Virginia, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, New Mex- 
ico, Wyoming, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas. Appar- 


ently they thought that last year’s amazing upturn in the 
South wouldn’t last. But it has. 


e@ e@ e Another group of guessers, the Shipper’s Ad- 
visory Boards, have it figured out that freight car loadings 


in the third quarter will be 4.5% ahead of the same 
period last year. 


@ @ @ June sales of the first 13 chain store organiza- 
tions to report show a composite gain of 15.8% over last 
year. The May increase was 18%. The drought put a 
crimp in the gains of the mail order companies—which 
are, nevertheless, 20-25% over last year. 


@ e e Other facts and figures of the fortnight show: 
Bank Debits: About holding their own with last year. 


Steel Production: Now 27-33% of capacity, as against 
57% im May. 

Car Loadings: For week ending June 30, set a new 
high record for 1934 (an upward move which was counter 
to the normal trend of that date!). 


Construction: New construction capital commitments 
soared last week to a new high. Awards are normal, but 
the first half of the year showed a 41.5% gain over 1933, 
according to Engineering News-Record figures. 


Automobile Sales: June sales to consumers of General 
Motors were 112,847 units as against 95,253 in May and 
101,827 in June, 1933. Sales for the first six months 
gained 25%. 


Motion Pictures: The crusade waged by religious bodies 
for clean films has cut attendance 12% in recent weeks, 
according to a survey by Motion Picture Herald. 


Railroad Travel: Reduced passenger fares have increased 
business of the Western roads by 33%. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, which led a crusade on the subject, is tempted to 
say, ‘I told you so.” 

Commodity Prices: The Irving Fisher Wholesale Index 
has receded 0.26% from the new high reached July 2. 


Commercial Failures: Second quarter figures show a 
total of 3,062—a favorable comparison with 5,478 in the 
1933 period, and 8,292 in 1932. 


Cigarette Output: Sixty-two billion in the first six 
months—a total never before equaled for any half-year 
period in the industry. 


In another para- 
gtaph we mention 
the big gain in 


More Headaches 
passenger traffic 


for Railroads oo 


fares. Those en- 
lightened Western roads may have found ways to meet 
successfully the competition from other forms of travel. 
Eastern roads have not. Now comes American Airways 
with sleeper planes between New York and Chicago—six 
lower and six uppers per plane—more headache for the 
railroads. A friend of the editor's had to go to California 
the other day. Here was his choice on a return-trip basis: 
$288 and less than a day each way by air, or $257 for 
fares, Pullman, meals and tips by railroad—and four days, 
both going and coming, during a heat wave. He chose 
the air. He might not have, if he had been offered a more 
reasonable “‘salary’’ for the other six days which he would 
have had to spend on the train. 


@ @ @ Those economists and financiers who believe 
that history has a habit of repeating itself are a unit in 
proclaiming the belief that when the gold mines of the 
world are working at capacity, and when the gold re- 
serves of the country have shown an abnormal increase, 
these developments are followed automatically by higher 
commodity prices and increasing speculation. The pump 
is well primed now. 


e e@ e The National Association of Finance Com- 
panies has gathered figures which show that during the 
first five months of the year consumers bought 790,000 
new automobiles and 1,066,000 used ones and that 43% 
of the cars were sold for cash—a much higher percentage 
than most people would expect. Also that at the end of 
this year only 29.1% of theinstallment money will still 
be owing, and that at the end of next May, or twelve 
months after the last of these debts were incurred, only 
3.7% of the debt will be outstanding. 


e e e Americans are eating less and less of the staff 
of life, it seems. Flour production in June was down al- 
most 10% from last year, and the cumulative production 
for twelve months is 62.5 million barrels, as against 67.8 
last year. 


e oe e Department store sales in June were 9% ahead 
of last year, with above-average gains in the Federal Re- 
serve districts of Atlanta, Philadelphia, Richmond, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Dallas. 


e e e We hear much about the more ‘natural’ rx 
covery in Great Britain and the lack of government supe: 
vision of business over there. Read this, by the editor of 
the London Sunday Chronicle: ‘The Government has ca: 
ried out widespread schemes of reorganization in all the 
great industries. . . . Production has been put into the hand; 
of various boards answerable to the Government, and mar- 
keting is so controlled as to ensure fair prices to producers 
and public. Just as in America under the NRA, wasteful! 
methods of cut-throat competition have been abolished ir 
industry at large, by codes and price-fixing agreements. 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Chis is but one of a number of high- 
lights gathered by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT editors in interviews lasting 
from two to twelve hours with one or 


more major executives of: 
The Texas Company 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
standard Oil of New Jersey 
Best Foods Corporation 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 
Graybar Electric Company 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Company 
The Johns-Manville Corporation 
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and Clear 


CCORDING to an_ exhaustive 
corporations, the advertising 
department, as such, has be- 

come a rarity, and more and more it 
is being recognized that advertising is 


one of the functions of selling and 
cannot operate satisfactorily if sep- 


How 8 Large Firms Initiate 
Advertising Budgets 


In general, the purpose was to get 
an accurate picture of how the ad- 
vertising wheels went around in these 
organizations; specifically, to map out 
the lines of executive organization and 
influence with regard to the origina- 
tion, checking procedure and clearance 
of advertising budgets. 

Executives in these companies were 
assured that neither their names nor 
their company names would be quoted 
directly, and in the summary which 
follows, the order (company a, b, etc.) 
is not that in which the companies 
are listed in the paragraph above. 

Some of the important points dis- 
closed by the study are: 

1. Large corporations plan their 
advertising further ahead than does 
the average company. In five of the 
eight companies, the cards will be 
stacked heavily against a publisher 


Based on a special survey by Frank S. Cornell, 
prepared exclusively for Sales Management 


In the eight corporations analyzed in 
this study, almost all of the higher- 
ups—chairmen, presidents, vice-pres- 
idents, distribution directors and even 
district managers—are called upon to 
assume part of the responsibility for 
advertising expenditures. Media sell- 
ers, therefore, have essentially a 
group-selling problem when the pros- 
pect is an organization of large size. 


who wants 1935 billing and who 
hasn’t fired his heaviest selling guns 
prior to August of this year. In those 
companies the advertising has been 
initiated by September and much of 
the definite planning accomplished. In 
another company the advertising year 
is the fiscal year beginning in March, 
and advertising plans are formulated 
early in January. In another, Novem- 
ber is the month; in the eighth it is 
January. 


2. Almost all of the higher-ups, in- 
cluding the chairman of the board, 
president, vice-presidents, sales man- 
agers (either by that title or market- 
ing or distribution directors), and even 
the district managers are as directly 
concerned as the advertising manager 
with the setting and expenditure of 
appropriations. 


3. In the eight corporations 
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analyzed, there is a distinct tendency 
to call on many executives for judg- 
ment on the advertising budgets and 
expenditures, media used, etc., rather 
than to rely upon the judgment of 
one or two men in the organization, 
or in the advertising agency. 


4. It is practically impossible for 
media representatives to see personal- 
ly all of the men, or even many of 
the men who have a direct voice in 
appropriation expenditures, due to the 
fact that such callers are usually shunt- 
ed off to the advertising manager or 
to the agency. 


5. District managers are assuming 
more and more importance in adver- 
tising matters which relate to expendi- 
tures made in their local territories— 
especially in the case of newspaper, 
outdoor, street car and spot radio ad- 
vertising. 

6. The advertising department is 
essentially a part of the sales depart- 
ment in nearly all companies—75% 
stating that it does not function sepa- 
rately from sales. In one company it 
is nominally under the wing of the 
president for an interesting reason— 
because, as the executive vice-president 
puts it, “It helps the sales department 
in its relations with dealers who try 
to chisel extra money from us for local 
promotion. The sales department can 
tell these dealers, ‘we wouldn’t dare 
approach the president on such a small 
subject.” ”’ 


Under the thirteen questions listed 
below, we have briefly summarized the 
practices followed by the eight cor- 
porations interviewed: 


1. Who determines the amount of 
the advertising appropriation? 


In every case more than one man has a 
hand in this job. Here are the answers: 
Company a: Three members of the 
board of directors acting as a committee; 
Company b: Executive vice-president, 
sales manager, advertising manager; 
Company c: President, vice-president, 
sales manager, advertising manager; 
Company d: President and treasurer 
consult with all other titled officers; 


Company e: President and_ general 
manager ; 
Company f: Board of directors; 


Company g: Executive committee; 
Company h: Executive finance commit- 
tee, sales manager, advertising manager. 


2. Who places final okay on ad- 
vertising appropriation? 


Company a: Board of directors; 


Company b: Board of directors, presi- 
dent; 

Company c: Board of directors, presi- 
dent, vice-president, advertising manager; 

Company d: All titled officers; 

Company e: President; 

Company f: Board of directors; 


Company g: Executive committee; 
Company h: Executive finance com- 
mittee. 
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3. Who initiates the original ad- 
vertising budget? 


Company a: Vice-president in charge 
of sales; 

Company b: Vice-president, advertising 
manager ; 

Company c: Department heads check 


with vice-president in charge of sales; 

Company d: Company officers in dis- 
cussion with agency; 

Company e: Assistant general manager, 
sales manager, advertising manager, agency; 

Company f: Sales head (has no title 
but is member of board), and committee; 

Company g: Executive vice-president, 
then executive committee, after coming to 
them through division sales managers, sales 
counsel, and advertising agency; 

Company h: General sales manager, as- 
sisted by advertising manager. 


4. Who makes up the original 
magazine list? 


Company a: Advertising agency; 


Company b: Agency, advertising man- 
ager; 

Company c: Agency; 

Company d: Agency; 

Company e: Do not use magazines; 

Company f: Agency, advertising man- 
ager; 

Company g: Division sales managers, 


advertising committee, sales counsel, depart- 
ment managers; 
Company h: Agency. 


5. Who chooses between magazine 
groups or individual magazines? 

Company a: Not answered; 

Company b: Vice-president, advertising 
manager, advertising agency; 

Company c: Advertising department, 
agency ; 

Company d: Media were selected by 
this company on a “five-year plan”; 


Company e: Do not use magazines; 
Company f: Advertising manager; 
Company g: Executive vice-president, 


then executive committee, after coming to 
them through division sales managers, 
sales counsel, and advertising agency; 
Company h: General sales managers of 
divisions, advertising manager, agency. 


6. Who okays the magazine list? 


Company a: Committee of three from 
board of directors; 

Company b: President, 
advertising manager; 

Company c: Head of merchandising 
activities, advertising manager; 


vice-president, 


Company d: President and treasurer; 
Company e: Do not use magazines; 
Company f: Advertising committee; 
Company g: Division sales managers, 


advertising committee, sales counsel, de- 
partment managers; 

Company h: Sales managers of divisions 
affected, advertising manager, general sales 
manager, agency. 


7. Who makes up the original 
newspaper list? 

Company a: Do not use newspapers; 

Company b: Advertising agency, adver- 
tising manager, vice-president; 


Company c: Company in conference 
with agency; 

Company d: Do not use newspapers; 

Company e: Agency; 

Company f: Agency, advertising man- 
agers ; 

Company g: Division sales managers; 


advertising committee, sales counsel, de- 
partment managers; 


Company h: General sales manager 
agency, district managers, advertising man. 
ager. 


8. Who okays original newspape 
list? 


Company a: Do not use newspapers; 

Company b: Vice-president, advertising 
manager; 

Company c: Head of merchandising ac. 


tivities, advertising manager; 


Company d: Do not use newspapers; 

Company e: General manager, assistant 
general manager, sales manager, agency, 
advertising manager; 

Company f: Advertising committee; 

Company g: Executive committee; 

Company h: General sales manager, 


agency, district manager, advertising man. 
ager. 


9. Do the district managers have 
any influence on newspapers to be 
used in their territories? 


In the case of the six companies out 
of the group that do use newspaper ad- 
vertising, all six reported that district 
managers recommend specific media, and 
one company added that their recom. 
mendation ‘“‘carries much weight.” 


10. Will each individual res ponsi- 
ble in any part for the advertising 
budget see a media representative? 


In almost any big corporation, it is 
practically a physical impossibility for the 
officers to see all media representatives who 
call. In answering this question, there- 
fore, we found only one company where 
the answer to the above question was 
“yes—anyone from the president down can 
be seen.” In all other cases the officers 
interviewed frankly admitted that salesmen 
are usually shunted to someone else. 

Here are some of the comments: 

“If the agency thinks a salesman has 
something potentially good, then we may 
see him.” 

“Officers are available, but everyone is 
usually referred to the advertising man- 
ager.” Here the president stated that he 
believes in placing responsibility on the 
advertising department, but he himself sits 
in on frequent discussions of media, copy, 
policy, etc.. 

“All representatives of media are scen 
by advertising department people only.” 

“We say we'll see anyone, but the fact 
is that the president tries to dodge all such 
calls—so does the advertising manager. 
We will see someone who has a story 
unfamiliar to us, but we do not want con- 
tinuous solicitation.” 

“Very few interviews are granted by the 
higher-ups—most salesmen are sent to the 
advertising manager.” 

“All representatives of publications, ctc., 
are referred to the secretary of the adver- 
tising committee.” 

“We may see salesmen, but we usually 
refer them to the advertising manager.’ 


11. When radio was added to ibe 
advertising program, what other me- 
diums suffered? 


Company a: 
creased ; 

Company b: Not using radio now but 
when tried it was an addition to the bud- 
get; 

Company c: Magazines and newspapers 
suffered the most; 

Company d: Does not use; 

(Continued on page 77) 


None; the budget was in- 
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Ads Profit by Sly Humor of 
Sophisticated Cartoonists 


? 


Toonerville Folks: (left) Fontaine Fox’s Skipper, Tom- 
boy Taylor, Micky (Himself) McGuire and the rest of 
his gallery of Toonerville comics are helping Johnson & 
Johnson sell medical supplies. Small ads similar to this 
will appear in drug trade journals, starting September 1, 
supplementing the regular J. & J. announcements. Mr. 
Fox has designed a laughable window display, which 
SM will describe in detail next issue, that ties-in with 
a special assortment for druggists’ counters. 


WATER PROOF - SUN TAN COLOR en —— 
| WHAT GASOLINE | SINCLAIR 
Reminders: (right) Sinclair is using § 4AS99 MILLION H-C 
eg a seemingly endless series of these FOOTPOUNDS GASOLINE 
} ridiculous reminder cartoons in 300 §% PER GALLON ? 


papers east of the Rockies, where their 
) distribution is concentrated. The com- 
pany also offers its dealers the oppor- 
tunity to run Steig’s pictures for a 
fifty-fifty split on the cost. That has 
meant that dealers are inserting them 
es with their own names and addresses, in 
i 700 more papers, a thousand in all. 
Other artists are drawing some of the 
é absurd illustrations, but Steig, in the 
& intervals of dashing off stuff for the 
New Yorker, is doing the bulk of the 
campaign. Sinclair will continue them 
through the main motoring season. 


Fontaine Fox Don Herold William Steig Otto Soglow 
(Caricature by Mr. Soglow) 


THE PRINCE OF ICE-CREAMIA a Takes “yp yp Eiolf! / 


Royal Salesmen: The Prince, pre- 
sumably Heir Apparent of Cartoonist 
Soglow’s _ rib- tickling character the 
Little King, landed in New York in 
May as the populace cheered. A top- 
hatted weleoming committee produced 
packages of Borden’s from said hats = — =e ees 

and His Highness joined in the gen- || 4 oar ag as) MELOROL MAKES A TEMPTING DESSERT! 

a Pes - : < HIGHNESS ‘BOROEN'S 

eral jubilation. From that point, his > — ot wivansectnid 1 dtd 
adventures have attracted an_ ever- 
increasing audience and sales of Bor- 
den’s ice cream have mounted on the 
rising tide of chuckles. The ads, 
which are changed weekly, appear in 
14 New York City and New Jersey 
newspapers. In addition, the Prince, 
ix person, is on station WOR, New- 
ark, every Friday evening, with 
“Unele Don.” Borden officials are : 
mighty happy about the success of the 23 

engaging Phttle character and_ his ICE CREAM - + Yor how know its Pure! 


pompous attendants. 


| 


I've found a 
swell amusical 


I feel like Paul Revere! Clackety—~ 
clack! 

I've just seen a preview of Dames, a 
big new differemt kind of musical film, 
and | said to myself “It's E-mense! I 
must get out and ring doorbells and tell 
people that Dames is coming to town!” 

When | think big musicals, I think 
Warner Bros. They made the first talkies, 
and they're the daddies of big musicals. 
A new Warner musical is a national 
blessed event. 

Well, in Dames, Warners have out- 
Warnered Warners. It's galossal! (My 
own word, combining gale—there are 
1,000's of them—galorious and colossal). 

For one thing, listen who it has: Ruby 
Keeler, girls. Dick Powell, girls, Joan 
Blondell, girls, Zasu Pitts, girls, Guy 
Kibbee, Hugh Herbert, and half the rest 
of Hollywood . . . and girls. 

Tt was directed by Ray Enright who 
did 20 Million Sweethearts so well, and 
the song and dance numbers were done 
by Busby Berkeley, who is to musicals 
what Ziegfeld was to his Follies. 

I like Ruby Keeler. She doesn’t seem 
cinemanufactured out of a makeup box 

and a bolt of 

chiffon (like 

Its some stars I 

know). She’s not 

anot synthetic. She's 

B.wow' a person, She'd 

be the girl next 

door if the girl 

next door were 
that niece. 

If I wrote 
songs, I'd want 
Dick Powell to 
sing ‘em. He can 
take a song right 
off the littlé sound track and fling it 
beautifully to the top row of the house. 

Joan Blondell is my favorite pair of 
two big eyes, and Guy Kibbee and Hugh 
Herbert are my two favorite diamonds 
in the rough. And even when pictures 
are not as good as this, they’re made for 
me if Zasu Pitts is in them, and here's 
Zasu in a lulu—double value for your 
money. So Dames has a cast! 

And Dames has a plot with a lot more 
fun in it than the usual musical. That's 
why I call it an amusical. It’s unusical! 

Song hits as thick as plums in a plum 
pudding. by six tip-tép song writers, in- 
cluding Warren and Dubin, who wrote 
songs for Forty-Second Street, Wonder 
Bar and Gold Diggers. You'll get hum- 
itis. Mammoth dance numbers . . . spec- 
tacular, original and beautiful. 

I don't usually get superlative, but 
Dames just brings out the superlative in 
me, and I believe you, too, will feel 
superlative when you see it. 


JULY 15, 1934 


S.E.P. for WB: Warner Bros. 
pictures bust into the Satur- 
day Evening Post for the 
first time July 28 with Don 
Herold’s sketches and amus- 
ing copy. He plugs the 
musical movie “Dames,” in a 
Walter Winchell style. These 
“Ad-ventures” are a regular 
“gossip column” which Her- 
old conducts in the S.E.P. 
Says he, “It is not only next 
to reading matter—it is read- 
ing matter .. .” though he 
talks about various adver- 
tisers and their products. 
The headline gives continu- 
ity to the novel feature. 
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What Manufacturers Are Most 
in the Hair of Ohio Jewelers 
and Hardware Dealers? 


ARLY in June SALES MANAGE- 
MENT employed the Ross Fed- 
eral Service, Inc., to go into 
eight Ohio cities (Cleveland, 

Cincinnati, Toledo, Columbus, Akron, 
Youngstown, Dayton and Canton) 
and interview hundreds of retail deal- 
ers with a view to learning their re- 
actions to the sales plans and policies 
of manufacturers whose products they 
sold. 

The Ross men asked these dealers 
two specific questions. The first was: 
Who are the three manufacturers 
whose policies you respect the most? 
After getting the answer to this ques- 
tion, the Ross investigators then asked 
the dealer to be more specific and to 
tell why these three manufacturers 
were respected the most—to check 
manufacturers on the following 
points: 

Price policies 

Credit relations 

Sales representative 

Quality of product 

Attractiveness of product 

Magazine advertising 

Newspaper advertising 

Radio advertising 

Store and window displays 

Prompt shipments 

Other factors and general remarks 


Then the Ross man said, “Well, 
thank you very much, Mr. Dealer, but 
there may be a number of other 
manufacturers whose policies you do 
not like. Who are the three manufac- 
turers whose policte 5 you respect the 
least ?”’ 

Many of the dealers were boiling 
with more or less impotent rage at 
various manufacturers and showed no 
hesitancy in getting rid of their venom 
by mentioning the names and check- 
ing these companies for their crimes 
of omission or commission under the 
same headings as detailed above. 

Complete reports were secured from 
91 Ohio hardware dealers and in the 
main they were more inclined to praise 
than to criticize. The grand totals 
show that 165 manufacturers received 
231 favorable dealer mentions as 
Some deal- 


against 174 unfavorable. 
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The fifteenth of a series of 
dealer and consumer mar- 
ket investigations made ex- 
clusively for Sales 
Management by Ross Fed- 
eral Service, Inc., New York 


| Why Dealers Have Grudges | 
Against Manufacturers 
| 
| 
| 


| Among the scores of special 
| comments and “other remarks” 
| which jewelry and hardware 
dealers made about manufac- 
turers the following showed up 
most frequently: 
“Inhuman” 
“Sells everybody” 
“Sells chains” 
“Doesn't protect price’ 
“Made dealers take loss on | 
old models’ 
“Too independent”’ 
“Advertising exaggerated” 
“Tries to dictate” 
“Won't allow living profit” 
‘Favors large operators only” 
“Failed to sell themselves.” 


| 

| 

The last reason—''Failed to | 
sell themselves’—showed up | 
more frequently than any of the | 
other special reasons. Manufac- | 
turers might well ask themselves | 
whether this is an indictment of | 
their salesmen, their trade paper | 
advertising, their direct-mail ap- | 
peals, or just what. 


ers made remarks such as “I respect 
all of the manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts I sell,” or “I wouldn’t sell a 
manufacturer's product if I had any- 
thing against him.” And, as a re- 
sult, the total vote on all manufac- 
turers shows a ratio of approximately 
5:4 of praise against criticism. 

The same tendency to praise rather 
than criticize is shown in the detailed 
figures for the various reasons: 634 


reasons for praise were discovered as 
against 248 specific criticisms. For 
example, 150 favorable mentions were 
given for price policies as against 94 
unfavorable; 186 for quality as com- 
pared with 43 against; 106 for maga- 
zine advertising, compared with 4 
against; 52 for credit relations, com- 
pared with 17 against; 35 for sales 
representatives, 12 against; etc. 

Only under “other factors” did the 
unfavorable votes include: the favor- 
able ones, and in most cases the 
gtudge expressed there had to do with 
a manufacturer's policy of ‘“‘selling 
everybody” or selling to chain stores 
at a lower price than the independent 
hardware dealer. 


How Hardware Dealers 
Rate the Manufacturers 
Whose Products They Sell 


Hardware dealers were more in 
terested in price policies than in any 
other of the several factors which go 
to make up dealer relationship. The 
combination of all pro and con votes 
shows that price policies accounted fo: 
33.2% of all mentions. Quality of! 
product was next, and sales representa 
tives third. One of the tables pre 
sented in this survey shows the re 
lationship which each policy bore t 
the whole, both among hardwar 
dealers and jewelers, 

As is shown by the summary below 
and by the batting averages presented 
in the table, the makers of Johnson's 
Floor Wax were “most in the hair’ 
of Ohio hardware dealers in June 
General Electric products combined 
the Stanley Works, the Sherwin-Wil 
liams Paint Company and Yale & 
Towne followed in that order. 

Were we to print the detailed rea 
sons why dealers had grudges agains 
specific manufacturers, it would make 
interesting copy, but we are refrain 
ing because of the use which com 
petitors might make of this informa. 
tion. We shall, however, be very glad 
to supply detailed figures to any of 
our subscribers who want the reason: 
for the favorable and unfavorable 
votes cast for and against their com 
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How Ohio Hardware Dealers and Jewelers Rate Mfrs. 


(Way We WitHnHorp Pustication or Part or THIs Survey: 
show the precise reasons why dealers do not respect specific manufacturers. 


The office tabulated records of this Ohio survey 
Here are registered the kicks against price 


policies, sales representatives, poor quality, and the many other reasons why dealers get grudges. 


We are withholding publication of these detailed reasons only because we do not wish to spread publicly any 
records which might be used in destructive competitive selling. 


Subscribers may, however, secure the “lowdown” on the dealer reactions to the policies of their own company 
—not of their competitors—by calling at our 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, office, or making a written request. 


We shall be pleased also to send the number of favorable and unfavorable mentions to those manufacturers in 
the jewelry and hardware fields who do not appear in the tabulation below.—Pumip Sacispury, Executive Editor.) 


Hardware Dealers 


(List confined to manufacturers receiving favorable or 
unfavorable mentions from three or more dealers.) 


Jewelers 


(List confined to manufacturers receiving favorable or 
unfavorable mentions from three or more jewelers.) 


Won Lost %o Won Lost % 
Benj. Moore & Co. ... meats Renee vieta ae 0 1.000 OE IE oka kcvencsekasensnes 3 0 1.000 
American Fork and Hoe Co............ 6 0 1.000 PE EM, oe bstccehn nan eneeerns 3 0 1.000 
a re ee ree 4 0 1.000 I IY Sing cava vig ws re is Geos ees 3 0 1,000 
DuPont de Nemours ..........0c0808. 3 0 1.000 Se gD ee eer 3 0 1.000 
PIII oi. 6. oy) x. as oo wuss G0 ek 0 3 0 1.000 eS OE a eee ee 5 1 827 
U. S. Rubber Co. ...........-02eeeees 3 0 1.000 et I NS i ina c ecu cv cawns 11 3 .786 
Lowe Bros. Co. .......+.-20.+-2eeeeee 3 Vv 1.000 Holmes & Edwards Division ........... 3 1 -750 
Crosley Radio ..........--..++-eee0es 3 0 1.000 RO ere re 3 1 .750 
ey Ian C ees ee Ne ee wee eae ? ; ~~ International Silver Co. ............... 12 4 -750 
Disa + ~covnil> si ada deal al leaded dat 2 _— as? ae 37 14 725 
SS ogee oe eer 3 0 1.000 Towle Mfc. C 5 ; 714 
Wearever Aluminum 3 0 1.000 illinois Wank Co Bo ae tore ee ae eee . 3 700 
ee 8 1 .888 wag I I St ale Nas alain La é ¥ 
Western Cartridge Co. ..........-..... 5 , 833 Seth Thomas 2 gt oS eer yee 4 2 .667 
National Lead Co. ............e.cee.. 4 1 800 PEON TRON GI. no. ictitscsnnsncva 27 14 659 
I NN 55S ise gp rc elem ees 6 2 .750 REA CIN  SOere drier cm epee? 17 10 .630 
RS ae ec eee nena ee 3 1 750 MN i aoe eee ar aie 16 10 .615 
The Stanley I osc cccopscsworens 15 6 .713 eer reer 7 5 583 
Sargent Hardware Co. 2 l .667 Batowa Waters Go. onc. ccsccsvccscces 11 9 .550 
PIII acts acne cc ckwe need en 2 1 .667 Warmer Wetter Go. . 2. cca ccsee sees 4 4 .500 
Swift & Co. (fertilizer) .............. 2 1 .667 Wee i vin x5 oe Mae res 2 2 500 
Miracul Wax Co. ..... 2 1 667 NR TN Fo sivaio oisos oe Sho pe wanes 5 6 454 
Champion Hardware - 1 -667 Wm. Rogers Division ................ 6 8 428 
Dean & Berry Paint ...... . l 667 _ NEE SRE ns 2 3 .400 
OO Sy er 2 1 .667 R. Wallace & Sons ............ce.-... 2 4 333 
Yale & Towne .........-..-----++++. 7 5 583 General Electric ...........0.0eeeee0. 1 2 333 
General Electric Deets aocaiaratetete es keene. 11 10 523 Scented Chad Cm 1 2 250 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass TR neo 3 3 -500 The Hadley Co tke oe ee 1 5 167 
= a ated eas oe iebaent ace eee 3 
— a i SSeS eea > eo Ingersoll-Waterbury Co. .............. 2 21 .087 
Winchester Arms Co. ........ 2 2 500 ee. 2 or eee 0 3 .000 
Independent Lock Co. ............ 2 2 .500 Santa Fe Watch Co. ................. 0 3 -000 
Fayette Plumb. 2 3 400 Gemex Co. TeTrrlrererecerecercoicrT ta 0 5 000 
re 1 2 333 nina  aana oneal 
P. & F. Come ......+ 2 4 333 Total, all manufacturers (51)..... 210 158 571 
South Bend Bait Co. 1 2 333 
Cees Peace £0. .........% 1 2 333 
Philco Radio ...... 1 2 333 
Sherwin-Williams ..... : 6 13 316 
Millers Falls Tool Co. ... 1 4 .200 The August 1 Survey 
S. C. Jol CE xnsvcadhotonneen 4 1 .17¢ - 
Ths Shanon Comp. ee Rppriiahntryth dak tetas 1 : - Two hundred and twenty-five druggists and the same 
Phoenix Oil Co. 0 5 000 number of grocers in the Ohio cities also told Ross investi- 
Yale Battery Co. ........ 0 3 -000 gators why they liked or disliked manufacturers of the 
oe 0 “ 000 products they carried in stock, In the August 1 issue we 
Total, all manufacturers (165) .....231 74 571 will present the findings on food products. 
panies, The leaders in various classi- | Most Unfavorable Mentions: Sales Representatives: 


fications, listed in order of their rank 
in total mentions, were: 


Most Mentioned: 
Johnson’s Wax 
General Electric 
Stanley 
Sherwin-Williams 
Yale & Towne 

Most Favorable Mentions: 
Stanley 
General Electric 
Remington Arms 
Benjamin Moore & Company 
Yale & Towne 


1934 


Jury 15, 


Johnson’s Wax 
Sherwin-Williams 
General Electric 

Stanley 

The Simoniz Corporation 


Most Liked For: 
Price Policies: 

Stanley, General Electric, Remington 
Arms, Yale & Towne, Sherwin-Williams, 
Cochran Paint, Benjamin Moore, Amer- 
ican Fork & Hoe; 


Credit Relations: 
Sherwin-Williams, Crosley, Benjamin 
Moore, Pittsburgh Plate Glass: 


Sherwin-Williams, Hygrade Sylvania, 


American Fork & Hoe, Western 
Cartridge; 
Quality of Product: 

Stanley, Benjamin Moore, General 
Electric, American Fork & Hoe, Yale & 
Towne, Remington Arms, Western 
Cartridge; 

Attractiveness of Product: 

Sherwin-Williams, Stanley, American 


Fork & Hoe, F. & N. Lawn Mower; 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Air-Conditioned Bed: No more blistering pillows and tossing 
until dawn, vows Crosley Radio Corporation, for with the Crosley 
Coolrest canopy a gentle flow of cooled and dehydrated air circu- 
lates all night. The conditioning unit cabinet holds the canopy 
from suspension rods, and can be rolled away when the bed is 
made up. The canopy has an inner and an outer lining, the latter 
to match the room decorations. It can be pushed back by a person 
inside as easily as a blanket. Electrically operated, the unit costs 
only a dollar a month for upkeep, declares the maker, because it 
cools merely the space over the bed instead of the entire room. 
It retails for $150. Introduced a month ago, the innovation has 
been well received by dealers. They demonstrate it by having 
customers loll on the bed and think of the north woods. That 
combination shatters sales-resistance these torrid, horrid days, 
assert the Crosley executives. That company also manufactures a 
line of refrigerators. 


Versatile? And How!: At right is the new Thor Electric Servant, 
the most talented device in many a moon. It not only launders 
and irons clothes, but it doubles as a kitchen work table, percolates 
coffee, toasts bread and bakes waffles. An attached food mixer 
whips, beats, stirs, mixes, mashes and slices—does everything in 
fact except make Junior eat his spinach. While all this is going 
on, a radio inside gurgles forth the current melodies, Space 
underneath can be used for storage. Physically it is a good- 
looking, modern cabinet, 27 by 27 by 36 inches. The Monel metal 
top is convenient, too, when the housewife uses it for a working 
table. Hurley Machine Company, of Chicago, is the mam facturer. 

Company officials are beaming because numerous major market 
newspapers and the larger magazines, especially those devoted to 
women’s interests, have been giving the Thor Servant lots of volun- 
tary publicity. Announcement of its birth was made with five 
“teaser” cards to all Thor dealers, distributors and road men. The 
cards harped on the theme, “Something new is coming from Thor.” 
Following up the “teasers,” which were sent two days apart, went 
a broadside that told the whole story. Enclosed with them was 
a return card which, when mailed, brought window display mate- 
rial, consumer folders, mats for newspaper ads and other material 
announcing to housekeepers the advent of “the most versatile 
home appliance ever built.” Campaigns to back up this dealer 
publicity have been started in trade papers and national advertising 
publications. An elaborate display has been set up at the World’s 
Fair, where lecturers explain the Thor’s manifold virtues. Leads 
secured at the exhibit are forwarded to the prospect’s dealer 

“back home.” 
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Sparkling Cosmetics: (Above) This 
Henry Dreyfuss counter display piece 
imparts a vividness to Woodbury prod- 
ucts by the use of electric light shining 
through the frosted glass shelf on which 
they sit. The illumination is also im- 
parted to the semi-circular mirror back 
which completes the circular shape of 
the chromium and green piece—the Wood- 
bury package colors—bearing copy let- 
tered in black. Tubular feet add stability. 


Another view of the Thor 
Electric Servant is shown 
on the cover of this issue. 
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Consumers Offer More Suggestions in 
Sales Management’s Package and Product Clinic 


What’s wrong with the 
packages and _ products 
shown here? Consumers 
have a grievance against 
each — grievances which 
may give the makers a 
hint for an important 
step in product improve- 
ment. Statements of con- 
sumers are printed below. 
Please read the paragraph 
of explanation. 


WHAT THIS DEPARTMENT Is DOING: 


proved from the standpoint of either the product itself or the package. 
of the suggestions made will, of course, be impractical. 


Through its field staff and through 
Ross Federal Service research workers, SALES MANAGEMENT will periodically 
ask consumets to name branded products which, in their opinion, could be im- 


Some 
But others may have 


definite value, and, if followed through, might result in a greater measure of 


approval from all consumers, and thus lead to greater sales. 


The editors hope 


manufacturers whose products turn up in these investigations will accept the 
suggestions in the right spirit and will not construe the presentation of them as 


any attempt to place their products in an unfavorable light. 
this series appeared in the June 15 issue. 


The first report in 
Here is another group. As nearly 


as possible, we have preserved the consumer's words. 


STUBBORN PICKLES, ELUSIVE OLIVES: 
Most frequently mentioned items thus far 
in SALES MANAGEMENT’S “What's wrong 
with a product?” inquiries are pickles and 
olives. Housewives chalk up three counts 
against many packers of these products: 
hard to open, difficult to get product out 
through narrow necks, bottles unstable and 
easily tipped over. Excerpts from state- 
ments of five housewives: 


“I object to pickle and olive jars 
which have a vacuum-sealed cap which 
must be removed by prying. This 
usually results in the destruction or 
bending of the cap so that it cannot 
be returned to the top of the bottle 
for air-tight storage.” 


‘Many makes of pickles and olives 
are packed so tightly that it is impos- 
sible to remove the top layer without 
destruction.” 


“The small neck on Heinz sweet 
gherkins makes it too difficult to re- 
move the contents.” 


“I had trouble with the tall, thin 
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olive bottles tipping over in my ice 
chest—now I buy olives only in pint 
jars with a screw Mason top.” 


RAZOR AND BLADE TROUBLES: New 
York business man reports: “I came back 
from Chicago last week on the Century. 
Five men were shaving in the morning— 
four of whom were using Gillette safety 
razors. One dried his razor when he had 
finished, only to see it (with the motion 
of the train) promptly roll back off the 
stand into the basin of water. Another 
dried his and it rolled on the floor. A 
third went into an empty basin. The men 
got into conversation about the annoyance. 
Why,’ they asked, ‘doesn’t the razor have 
a square finished handle which will pre- 
vent this trouble?’”’ 

And another New Yorker comes back 
at the SALES MANAGEMENT inquirer with 
this suggestion: “Having a stiff beard 
that requires a sharp blade, I often feel 
that the manner of packing blades in tight 
enclosures is bad, since in pulling one 
of them out of the tight pack, the slightest 
little side movement damages the shaving 
edge. If I tear the package open entirely, 


I always get a better shave than when I 
just pull one blade out at a time. Perhaps 
small pieces of cardboard a trifle larger 
than the blade itself, placed between blades, 
would solve the problem of the shaving 
edge that is damaged in process of removal 
from the package.” 

{Note: Hardware men tell SM_ that 
the gentleman’s point is well taken—even 
a stiff piece of paper can damage a fine 
edge. } 


BAKING SODA GRIEVANCE: More than 
once did housewives re-echo this complaint 
of a Boston consumer: “Arm & Hammer 
soda comes in a cardboard container, and 
persistent annoyance with the open flap 
makes me wonder if this package couldn't 
be improved—perhaps the product should 
be packed in a can. For one thing the - 
open flap doesn’t exclude dust, and for 
another, many people are now using this 
product in the bathroom (for brushing 
teeth) where there is a lot of moisture. 
Under these conditions paper containers 
are most inconvenient and impractical.’ 


MEMO FOR BRILLO: Mrs. K of 
Philadelphia speaking:  ‘“Brillo, a kitchen 
product for cleaning pots and pans, could 
be made much more usable by providing 
some convenient holder. Small pieces of 
the steel (or whatever it is) break off 
while I’m cleaning a pot and tear holes 
in the fingers of my rubber gloves. I 
discontinued using Brillo for this reason.” 

{[Note: Brillo is now offering a holder 
such as Mrs. K— suggests, as a pre- 
mium to those listeners-in on its radio 
program who will send a Brillo box top 
to the company. (See story on page 60.) 
But so far no holder has been made an 
integral part of the package, though the 
success of the radio offer would seem to 
prove such an addition advisable. ] 
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Housewives’ Choice: 


Women representative of Brillo users and potential users - 
picked the talent for the “Brillo Mid-day Serenade” . . 


. a trio of harpists, a small 


group of actors to take the curse off the commercial, and—bless their romantic 
hearts!—a Mexican tenor, Tito Guizar. 


Is Radio Solely for the 
Big-Money Advertiser? 


“No indeed!” Brillo replies emphatically. 


This company’s 


sales increases in areas covered by their modest radio program 
more than doubled the sales increases in other areas—all be- 
cause they tossed personal preferences in entertainment aside 
and built a program to reach the specific class of women who 


were their prospects. 


<4 ADIO!” The word alone is 
oftentimes more than suf- 


ficient to scare off a prospec- 


tive advertiser—especially 
one with a modest advertising appro- 
priation! Apparently “Radio” is 


synonymous with a star-studded pro- 
gram, several evening hours per week 

in short, entirely too much money. 

The Brillo Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of Brillo, has been a 
national advertiser over a period of 
twenty-one years. Today Brillo is the 
leading aluminum _utensil-household 
cleanser. Long a believer in the ef- 
ficacy of continuous, aggressive adver- 
tising and merchandising, Brillo has 
been a consistent monthly advertiser 
in the leading women’s magazines and 
also periodically in newspapers of the 
leading cities. It has, as well, utilized 
sampling, store displays and demon- 
strations on a large scale. These 
manifold activities have been con- 
trolled by a definite “house’’ policy of 
testing the expenditure of every adver- 
tising dollar, and maintaining a 
definite ratio between expenditures 
and actual results. 

When the idea of going on the air 
was first presented to the Brillo ex- 
ecutives, the usual skepticism about 
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expending money in a new direction 
was immediately evinced. Brillo was 
getting along fine, they said. After 
all, the advertising appropriation was 
far from unlimited, but had provided 
for successful advertising in publica- 
tions, Radio might be all right pro- 
vided you went into it the same way 
as you went into any other sort of 
competition, that is, ‘‘do-it-right’’ or 
not do it at all, and doing it right 
appeared to be such an extreme luxury 
that it could be indulged in only by 
those organizations who had a large 
surplus and didn’t know what to do 
with it. The first ‘‘do-it-right’” pro- 
gram which was suggested to us was 
so elaborate that it met with the un- 
answerable argument of all treasurers: 
“This will play hell with our cash 
position !”” 

This meant: 

(1) Instead of hiring the biggest 
talent, something would have to be 
secured on a moderate scale. 

(2) Instead of a lengthy and very 
frequent night-time program, some- 
thing would have to be worked out 
more nearly to fit the budget. 

(3) Instead of going on the air at 
once over a large network, the most 
cautious possible approach would be. 


BY 
ARCHIE TARR 


Advertising Manager, 
Brillo Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, New York 


required to test this new Brillo adver- 
tising activity, 

Here is the way Brillo attacked the 
threefold problem. A plan for a test 
campaign was worked out in eco- 
nomical fashion, a feminine appeal 
program being secured which had long 
been a popular sustaining feature over 
a certain station. Just this one station 
was used for several weeks and the 
results were far better than expected, 
Proceeding cautiously, Brillo executives 
decided to try out radio a little fur- 
ther. 

What to do? Here was the situa- 
tion, Women, principally housewives, 
bought Brillo, A program would 
have to be produced which would ap- 
peal powerfully to women and wouid 
reach them at the best time—all this, 
of course, with an eye to the funds 
available. 

Radio is one place where one’s vanity 
is better left at home. Too many radio 
programs are more or less ruined in 
their inception because the president 
likes a variety show, or the third vice- 
president goes for symphonic music in 
a big way, or some other executive 
has a protegé who is likely to startle 
the world. The program, picked 
without regard to the real audience 
(actual and potential users of the 
product) flops, and radio is blamed, 

Consequently, Brillo decided, inas- 
much as this program was to be 
listened to by women, to let women 
pick it! A large, representative group 
of women who were, or should be, 
typical Brillo users, were brought into 
an audition room at the Columbia 
Network headquarters to hear several 
different programs which had been 
prepared for audition purposes. Here 
were created essentially the same lis- 
tening conditions as one finds in the 
average home. Then the various 
Brillo programs which had been pre- 
pared in complete and finished broad- 
cast form were heard through the 
radio set in the room. 

The women present voted almost 
unanimously for the “Brillo Mid-day 
Serenade,” which featured the roman- 
tic Mexican tenor, Tito Guizar, and 

(Continued on page 86) 
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| To Every Salesman Who 


| Thinks Prospects Are Scarce: 


SAO 


aadaidiii 
itittieg 
TELLLILLE 


“Prospects for nothing but salt pork and 
cornmeal” most salesmen would have 
muttered to themselves, as they rode on 
past this house. But one man, wise to 
the deceptiveness of outward  appear- 
ances, stopped—and sold the owners the 
electrical appliances shown in the pice- 
ture above. 


OOK at the lower picture on this page. 

How many salesmen do you suppose passed that 
Alabama house after one glance, having decided in 
their own minds that its evident lack of purchasing 

power would eliminate it as a prospect for anything that 
cost more than a dollar? 


Now look at the other picture. It shows the interior 
of the same cottage—kitchen, bedrcom and dining room all 
in one. The house is equipped with electric lights, Gen- 
eral Electric refrigerator, and General Electric range. 

[he General Electric salesman decided to stop there. 
He told his story, asked for an order, and got it. Any 
number of times before he had surprised himself by mak- 
ing a sale to a home of which the outward appearance did 
nol suggest prosperity or purchasing power, or any interest 
on the part of the inmates in modern equipment or appli- 
ances. So he doesn’t pass anybody up now. 


here are prospects everywhere—down every lane, on 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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BY 
BRUCE 
CROWELL 


A fat wad of 
money reposes in many a shabby pair of pants. Thousands 


every street corner, in every small town. 


of persons spend little to “keep up appearances,” but they 
will invest large sums in convenience utility appliances or 
merchandise, especially in things for the home. 


I stood in a hardware store not long ago and watched 
a down-at-the-heel individual buy $76 worth of fine tools 
—the store owner told me he was a carpenter who did 
fine custom cabinet work—a master craftsman in his line. 
A woman who works in a high hat establishment on Fifth 
Avenue told me of a visit, just recently, from a plain 
middle-aged woman whose personality seemed utterly out 
of key with the prices and styles offered by that shop 
yet this same woman walked out of the shop with four 
$200 corsets for which she paid cash. 


May I reiterate this simple suggestion? 
prospects by their looks. 
ness if you do. 


Don’t judge 
You'll only rob yourself of busi- 
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GE Gains $750,000 New Lamp Business 


in Three-Month Salesmen’s Contest 


BY 
J. W. MILFORD 


THREE-MONTH sales activ- 

ity that produced $750,000 in 

new lamp business, represent- 

ing a quota realization of 
250.3%, was recently completed by 
the General Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion, electrical jobbers, at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

GE Supply has conducted these sales 
campaigns annually for the past sev- 
eral years, with uniform success. Even 
during the blackest period of the de- 
pression, the company demonstrated 
that new business may be had for the 
digging. But it remained for the 
latest activity, “The All-Star Broad- 
cast,"’ to show what accumulated ex- 
perience and good sales management 
can do in the way of quota-shattering. 

As its name implies, the campaign 
took its theme from the commercial 
set-up of a broadcasting company. 
Every salesman in all of the 21 na- 
tional branch houses of the company 
was enrolled in a contest to sell ‘time 
on the air’’ for the GE Supply ‘‘net- 
work.”” Each new lamp contract se- 
cured by the salesmen constituted a 
new “sponsor.” 

To add further to realism of the 
contest, each branch house was estab- 
lished as a broadcasting station. Its 
call letters consisted of the initials of 
the manager, with quotas representing 
the amount of commercial time to be 
booked. Thus, the Cleveland branch 
operated as Station FKB, under the 
station managership of F. K. Bybee. 

The salesmen themselves took the 
roles of radio artists, with the objec- 
tive of working up in rank from 
“standbys’—the lowliest form of 
radio talent—to all-star broadcasters, 
through such intervening steps as 
spot broadcasters, one-star broadcast- 
ers, three-stars, etc, 

A final rank par excellence was that 
of “Guest Star,” to be given to those 
who had not only attained their quotas 
but had outdistanced all rivals in 
their respective territories. These were 
to be the ultimate winners to whom 
would be awarded cash prizes of $25 
each, in addition to a week's enter- 
tainment trip as guests of the com- 
pany, with all expenses paid, to the 
home office at Bridgeport, then to New 
York City, and finally to Nela Park, 
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Prize-winners in the Bridgeport GE Supply Company sales contest visit Nela Park. 


Cleveland, as one of the rewards of their quota-busting. 


in the group above: 


R. G. Worsley, manager Mazda lamp sales: 


Reading from left to right 
C. B. Davidson, Jr.. 


Nashville; W. F. Smith, Dallas; R. M. Randerson, Abilene; J. T. Deppe, Los Angeles; 

R. L. Snodgrass, Houston; F. W. Mulvaney, San Francisco; H. W. Alexander, Cleve- 

land; H. F. Barnes, sales promotion manager, incandescent lamp department of Gen- 
eral Electric, Cleveland. 


headquarters of the Incandescent 
Lamp Department of General Electric 
Company. 

The choice of the campaign theme 
proved to be a happy one. Even 
grown-up men sometimes like to play 
at “make-believe,” and few fields of 
endeavor have surrounded themselves 
with such an aura of mystery and 
romance as has the broadcasting in- 
dustry. Consequently, it was little 
wonder that the lamp salesmen who 
had theretofore thought only in terms 
of contracts, lamp types, various forms 
of agency appointments, etc., reached 
with zest at such play-words as are 
characteristic of the radio profession. 

To sustain the contest spirit and 
keep every salesman on his toes, a 
campaign bulletin called “The Broad- 
caster” and replete with the vernacular 
of the radio station was _ issued 
periodically throughout the activity. 
A high-light of this bulletin was the 
humorous column headed, “Static,” 
and signed by “The Old Crooner,” 


On the Cover 


Shown in the picture on the cover 
are these GE executives: Seated, 
left to right: C. H. Young, Nela 
Park; J. L. Buchanan, president; 
H. B. Tompkins, manager of sup- 
ply sales; L. R. Link, secretary- 
treasurer; R. J. Brown, manager 
of appliance sales; J. W. Diekman, 
supply sales department; R. G. 
Worsley, manager of Mazda lamp 
sales. Standing, left to right: L. 
M. Nichols, comptroller; J. J. 
Henrietta, Nela Park; A. C. 
Prange, assistant manager of sup- 
ply sales; J. G. Johannesen, vice- 
president; L. M. Smith, Atlantic 
division of lamp department. 


which gave timely tips on how to com- 
pete successfully. 

Supporting talent was provided for 
each “artist’’ in the form of a direct 
mail activity to consumer contracts. 

Most jobber salesmen have a great 
deal of trouble in keeping in com- 
pact form complete information per- 
taining to the products of all the 
manufacturers whose lines they carry 

-their prices, discounts, descriptions 
of products, sales helps, etc. To help 
overcome this difficulty, the Nela Park 
Sales Promotion Department supplied 
each contestant with a complete set of 
loose-leaf data sheets giving every bit 
of information on General Electric's 
Mazda lamps that he could possibly 
desire. These sheets, by the way, were 
designed to occupy one section of the 
salesmen’s regular manual; they did 
not have to be carried separately. To 
salesmen who in the past had been 
compelled to carry numerous pam- 
phlets, booklets and price schedules 
around with them, this loose-leaf sec- 
tion proved a distinct sales aid. 

Summing up, the success of the 
activity might be attributed to thre 
main factors: (1) Sensible sales quotas 
based on past performance, with rea 
sonable allowance for general busi- 
ness recovery; (2) An ingenious con- 
test idea, with a definite incen- 
tive to initiative and enthusiasm, 
and (3) Proper planning and follow- 
up throughout the duration of the 
activity. These essentials, forming thc 
backbone of the “All-Star Broadcast 
campaign, have so indelibly impressed 
their value on the GE Supply man- 
agement that they will undoubtedly 
continue to form the background of 
future campaigns conducted by that 
organization. 
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Clninate GUESS WORK 


If she picks the right dealer she’ll buy your 
brand—the brand she wants. But if she picks 
the wrong dealer, he is likely to sell her “some- 
thing just as good.” 

It’s the old shell game—with reverse English. 
But there is a sure, simple way to beat it! Direct 
prospects to dealers who handle your brand! 
Then your prospects will not be tempted to 
accept substitutes. 

“Where to Buy It” Service definitely identifies 
your dealers, makes them easy to find. Here is 
how it works: You list your trade mark in classi- 
fied telephone books wherever your distribution 
warrants. Below your trade mark your authorized 
dealers list their names, addresses and telephone 
numbers. Then, your advertising refers prospects 
to these local listings. 
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TELL HER WHERE TO BUY Your product 


increases sales. Pittsburgh Paints, Kelvinator, 
Mimeograph, Stromberg-Carlson are a few. 

Trade Mark Service Division, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York (EXchange 3-9800); 311 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago (OFFicial 9300). 
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‘“_ Sorry, But We Havea Contract 
With a Competitive Company” 


How often do your salesmen meet this type of 
turn-down from buyers? 


a final refusal? 


Do they accept it as 


Here’s how one firm meets and 


hurdles this seemingly serious objection. 


BY J. G. 


(a4 OW should the salesman 
function when he calls on 
a prospect who raises the 
objection that the firm has 
a contract with a competing com- 
pany ?”’ 

That question recently met my eye 
in the “Forum” of a house magazine 
voing to the selling staff of a large 
concern selling an office appliance. 
For several months such posers have 
been put up to the salesmen, with a 
prize of five dollars each month for 
answer. Of course, the real 
prize is the glory of winning. And 
the real benefit to the staff comes not 
so much from the fact that each man 
attempts to answer as from the lessons 
learned by reading the superior answer. 
lhe winning answer is impressed upon 
the mind of every man who compares 
it with his own effort. It shows him 
the better and overcomes his 
own deficiencies. 


the best 


way 


“But We’re 


"You're right, 


All Sewed Up” 


that’s a tough ques- 
tion,” said the sales manager when 
[ put it up to him. ‘We haven't 
winnowed and sifted the replies yet, 
for they are just beginning to come 
in. It is going to stump a lot of our 


men. It is a problem that stumps 
hundreds—yes, thousands—of _ sales- 
men every day in the year. If you'll 


keep my name out of it—might sound 
too vainglorious—I'll tell you how | 
hurdled that objection years ago, in 
a way that brought me to the attention 
of the home office and eventually 
landed me at this desk.” 

Briefed down to its essential points, 
the story the sales manager told was 
about like this: 

Several years ago I was assigned to 
the Pittsburgh territory. It was in 
the nature of a promotion, but I very 
soon found out that I had been handed 
a bowl of grief. Perhaps I should 
have been flattered to think that they 
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had picked me for the job, for head- 
quarters must have known the situa- 
tion; but that thought put no commis- 
sions in my pocket. 

Time after time I approached the 
buyers of large concerns, only to be 
told, with an air of finality, “Why, 
there's no use your talking to me. 
We're sewed up by a contract to buy 
90 per cent of our requirements from 
your competitor, Blank,’’ mentioning 
one of our smartest adversaries. 
“That's as good as the whole works, 
and we wouldn't bother with any other 
machine now.”’ 


First Get a Foot in the Door 


At first I backed away from that ob- 
jection as though it were a stone wall. 
But I ran into it everywhere and then 
I started to think it out. Suppose they 
were buying 90 per cent, I could still 
get a foot in the door with the 10 
per cent. So I went back and told 
one of those buyers a story that got 
his attention. 

“You're in kind of a bad hole,” I 


told him. “Blank’s have got you 
where they want you. They're 
shrewd, all right. I don’t doubt 


they're giving you service, but how 
do you know that service is top-notch? 
Have you got anything with which to 
compare that service? Have you got 
stick, stone or club to keep Blank on 
their toes to serve you? No, you've 
shut the door to competition; you've 
turned them into the clover field. 
“What's more,” I went on, ‘you've 
closed your eyes to competing products; 
you've served notice that you are not 
progressive enough to want to keep up 
on the latest improvements. Blank is 
good enough for you, even if my 
company's product can beat them two- 
to-one on certain work. If every 
company in America did just what 
you have done there would never be 
any more improvements in the ma- 
chines we make. Research departments 


would be thrown out the windo\ 
twenty years from now your company 
would be using the same machines it 
uses today.”’ 

Then I made him a_ proposition 
“All I ask is a chance to put my 
machines in here to the extent of 10 
per cent of your requirements. That 
will cost you no more than you are 
paying Blank, but you'll get more for 
your money—not only from me and 
my company but also from Blank 
You will have two suppliers compet- 
ing on service; you will have two 
kinds of products competing on the 
basis of quality of work and cost of 
operation; you will have the advan 
tage of what I know to be my ma- 
chine’s superiority in certain work: 
you will have at your service all that 
I and my company’s mechanical ex- 
perts can show you about special ap- 
plications of our product. Perhaps 
we will be able to help you solve 
some difficult problem. One thing | 
can promise you as a dead certainty; 
you will get service from us the like 
of which you have never seen before, 
because we will feel that we have to 
make good.” 


Then See the Contract 


I walked out of there with an order: 
Under 10 per cent; but an order. My 
foot was in the door. 

The same tactics, I found, worked 
in other offices. But what could I do 
with a 10 per cent limit? I made up 
my mind then to have a look at those 
contracts, and I did. It was surpris 
ing to find that there was no extra 
concession in price. I could mect 
them on that. But the real good news 
was in the discovery that the contracts 
were not really binding, for there 
were no teeth in them. There was 
no penalty clause. All that such 
contract amounted to was a simpl 
declaration of intention to purchase 9: 
per cent of requirements from Blank 
and there was no reason at all why 
any “party of the second part’’ shoul 
not change its corporate mind. Mor: 
over, the Blank company had in n 
wise agreed to render any specia 
service or to give special consideratio: 
of any kind in return for nine-tenth 
of the business. What the contrac 
did was merely to make a formality o 
a simple declaration of good-will be 
tween the buyer and the seller. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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SPECIAL PRICES THIS WEEK 
ON LETTUCE,. TOMATOES AND ALL SALAD ITEMS 


The three great areas centering around Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle account for 85% of ALL retail sales on the Coast. The annual 
bill is $3,823,710,000. The Basic newspapers of these markets offer to 
advertisers the powerful added valve of COLOR in their DAILY columns, 


at low cost and in page or less-than-page units. 


In addition they offer the services of men long trained in creating 
SELLING IDEAS plus powerful and_ resultful MERCHANDISING 
DEALER PRESSURE. 


Records of results by advertisers who have profited by COLOR on the 
COAST will be furnished upon request. Just call the nearest Boone Man. 


SEATTLE 
POST-INTELLIGENCER sszonsty ceressente, 3 


‘“_ Sorry, But We Havea Contract 
With a Competitive Company” 


How often do your salesmen meet this type of 
turn-down from buyers? 


a final refusal? 


Do they accept it as 


Here’s how one firm meets and 


hurdles this seemingly serious objection. 


BY J. G. DONLEY 


CC OW should the salesman 
function when he calls on 
a prospect who raises the 
objection that the firm has 
a contract with a competing com- 
pany ?” 

That question recently met my eye 
in the “Forum” of a house magazine 
voing to the selling staff of a large 
concern selling an office appliance. 
For several months such posers have 
been put up to the salesmen, with a 
prize of five dollars each month for 
the best answer. Of course, the real 
prize is the glory of winning. And 
the real benefit to the staff comes not 
so much from the fact that each man 
attempts to answer as from the lessons 
learned by reading the superior answer. 
lhe winning answer is impressed upon 
the mind of every man who compares 
it with his own effort. It shows him 
the better way and overcomes his 
own deficiencies. 


“But We’re All Sewed Up” 


“You're right, that’s a tough ques- 
tion,” said the sales manager when 
[ put it up to him. ‘We haven't 
winnowed and sifted the replies yet, 
for they are just beginning to come 
in. It is going to stump a lot of our 


men. It is a problem that stumps 
hundreds—yes, thousands—of  sales- 
men every day in the year. If you'll 


keep my name out of it—might sound 
too vainglorious—I'll tell you how | 
hurdled that objection years ago, in 
a way that brought me to the attention 
of the home office and eventually 
landed me at this desk.” 

Briefed down to its essential points, 
the story the sales manager told was 
about like this: 

Several years ago I was assigned to 
the Pittsburgh territory. It was in 
the nature of a promotion, but I very 
soon found out that I had been handed 
a bowl of grief. Perhaps I should 
have been flattered to think that they 


. 
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had picked me for the job, for head- 
quarters must have known the situa- 
tion; but that thought put no commis- 
sions in my pocket. 

Time after time I approached the 
buyers of large concerns, only to be 
told, with an air of finality, “Why, 
there’s no use your talking to me. 
We're sewed up by a contract to buy 
90 per cent of our requirements from 
your competitor, Blank,’ mentioning 
one of our smartest adversaries. 
“That's as good as the whole works, 
and we wouldn't bother with any other 
machine now.”’ 


First Get a Foot in the Door 


At first I backed away from that ob- 
jection as though it were a stone wall. 
But I ran into it everywhere and then 
I started to think it out. Suppose they 
were buying 90 per cent, I could still 
get a foot in the door with the 10 
per cent. So I went back and told 
one of those buyers a story that got 
his attention. 

“You're in kind of a bad hole,” I 


told him. “Blank’s have got you 
where they want you. They're 
shrewd, all right. I don’t doubt 


they’re giving you service, but how 
do you know that service is top-notch? 
Have you got anything with which to 
compare that service? Have you got 
stick, stone or club to keep Blank on 
their toes to serve you? No, you've 
shut the door to competition; you've 
turned them into the clover field. 
“What's more,” I went on, “you've 
closed your eyes to competing products; 
you've served notice that you are not 
progressive enough to want to keep up 
on the latest improvements. Blank is 
good enough for you, even if my 
company’s product can beat them two- 
to-one on certain work. If every 
company in America did just what 
you have done there would never be 
any more improvements in the ma- 
chines we make. Research departments 


would be thrown out the window: 
twenty years from now your company 
would be using the same machines it 
uses today.” 

Then I made him a_ proposition. 
“All I ask is a chance to put my 
machines in here to the extent of |0 
per cent of your requirements. That 
will cost you no more than you are 
paying Blank, but you'll get more for 
your money—not only from me and 
my company but also from Blank. 
You will have two suppliers compet- 
ing on service; you will have two 
kinds of products competing on the 
basis of quality of work and cost of 
operation; you will have the advan. 
tage of what I know to be my ma- 
chine’s superiority in certain work; 
you will have at your service all that 
I and my company’s mechanical ex- 
perts can show you about special ap- 
plications of our product. Perhaps 
we will be able to help you solve 
some difficult problem. One thing | 
can promise you as a dead certainty; 
you will get service from us the like 
of which you have never seen before, 
because we will feel that we have to 
make good.” 


Then See the Contract 


I walked out of there with an orde: 
Under 10 per cent; but an order. My 
foot was in the door. 

The same tactics, I found, worked 
in other offices. But what could I do 
with a 10 per cent limit? I made up 
my mind then to have a look at those 
contracts, and I did. It was surpris 
ing to find that there was no extra 
concession in price. I could mect 
them on that. But the real good news 
was in the discovery that the contracts 
were not really binding, for there 
were no teeth in them. There was 
no penalty clause. All that such 
contract amounted to was a simpic 
declaration of intention to purchase 90 
per cent of requirements from Blank, 
and there was no reason at all why 
any “party of the second part’’ shoul. 
not change its corporate mind. Mor 
over, the Blank company had in no 
wise agreed to render any speci! 
service or to give special consideration 
of any kind in return for nine-tenth; 
of the business. What the contract 
did was merely to make a formality o 
a simple declaration of good-will be- 
tween the buyer and the seller. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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SPECIAL PRICES THIS WEEK 
ON LETTUCE,. TOMATOES AND ALL SALAD ITEMS 


The three great areas centering around Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle account for 85% of ALL retail sales on the Coast. The annual 
bill is $3,823,710,000. The Basic newspapers of these markets offer to 
advertisers the powerful added valve of COLOR in their DAILY columns, 
at low cost and in page or less-than-page units. 


In addition they offer the services of men long trained in creating 
} SELLING IDEAS plus powerful and_ resultful MERCHANDISING 
DEALER PRESSURE. 


: Records cf results by advertisers who have profited by COLOR on the 
{ COAST will be furnished upon request. Just call the nearest Boone Man. 
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Some 1.200 news- 
papers are running 
reg u | ar releases 
about the Little 
\merica Aviation 
and Exploration 
Club. Various 
brand 
mentioned, but 
sponsor Tide Water 
naturally benefits 
most. 


naines are 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Drak ADMIRAL Byrp: 
I am planning to lead an Antarctic 
expedition, when I am of age. My part- 


ner and I are trying to teach my dog 
to lead a team. And we would like very 
much to know how to make our dogs go 
under the orders of mush, gee and haw. 
We would be greatly pleased if you would 
tell us how. 


LOREN WHITE. 


T is doubtful whether Admiral 
Byrd, or even C. A. Abele, Jr., 
president of Little America 


Aviation and Exploration Club, 
of which Loren is a member in good 
standing, ever will see this letter. The 
admiral is off in his hut alone, 123 
miles from the main party, Young 
Mr. Abele, recently graduated from 
Harvard, is doing his part as a tire- 
man at the base in Little America, 
Neither is expected back in the States 
for another year and a half, 

But Loren’s letter has been duly 
received at the Hotel Lexington, New 
York City, United States headquarters 
of the club, and contents noted by 
George W. Sutton, Jr. By this time 
probably Mr. Sutton has told Loren 
how mush, gee and haw are to be ad 
ministered. 

Mr. Sutton has never been to Little 
America, nor any other polar extrem- 
ity for that matter, but in weekly 
communications from Mr. Abele and 
Lieut.-Com, George O. Noville, ‘‘cor 
respondents” of the club down there, 
he has learned a lot about the ways 
of sled dogs and penguins—not to 
mention skiis and snowmobiles. 

Jt is the job of George Sutton and 
his versatile young assistants, Jean 
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22,000 Youngsters, on Tydol Map, 
Follow Byrd to South Pole 


base camp. 
read of such 


Stewart and Jim Hamilton, to take the 
weekly 200-word radiogram and trans- 
form it into an illustrated newspaper 
column three or four times as long 
in wordage. 

Then from his office at 424 Mad- 
ison Avenue, they send it out to 1,200 
newspapers which have been running 
this series, exclusive for each in its 
locality, since last December. And 
the 22,000 members of the club, and 
the scores of thousands of other read- 
ers, will learn at first hand just how 
the expedition fared ihis week and 
what adventures it enjoyed. 

The datelined messages from Little 
America come not merely by radio but 
specifically by Mackay radio. When 
the expedition members use a snow- 
mobile or a tractor or airplane, it is 
identified in the story as a Ford snow- 
mobile, or a Cleveland tractor, or a 
Fokker ot Pilgrim or Curtiss Condor 
airplane. And when they view a mo- 
tion picture for relaxation the readers 
are given to know whether it is a 
Warner Bros., Universal, Paramount 
or United Artists’ production, 

These brand names, however, are 
not thrust down the readers’ throats. 
They are not played up. The readers 
merely assimilate them in the course 
of the story. They do not even read 
overmuch about Tydo/ gasoline or 
Veedol motor oil, though they do see 
these names with fair frequency, for 
Tide Water Oil Company ts sponsor- 
ing the club, and Mr. Sutton, who 
conceived and runs the program, is its 
publicity counsel. He also is counsel 
to the Hotel Lexington, the name of 


Unloading oil at the 
Millions 
incidents 
in the Tydol “column.” 


which, as American headquarters, ap 
pears in every story. 

When the Little America Aviatior 
and Exploration Club sent its broad 
side to 6,600 daily and weekly news 
papers last September, offering th: 
series of probably 104 weekly article 
as a circulation builder, Mr, Suttor 
expected 200 to participate. He go 
1,597. Most of them are wecklies 
Some, however, are pretty big dailies 
like the Boston Herald, the Buffal 
News, the Syracuse Post-Standard 
Since he receives clippings each week 
from 1,200, Mr, Sutton assumes this 
to be the number actually using it 
Including the 32nd column, for re 
lease July 7 or 8, he estimates that 
998,400 column inches have been used 
by the 1,200, with an aggregate cir 
culation up to now of 700,000,000 
These papers are in all the forty-eight 
states and in Alaska, 


Sugar Coated Advertising 


The last paragraph of each article 
is an appeal for membership in the 
club, Those who apply receive a 
membership card and a large map of 
Little America without cost. On 
the side of the map is a little box 
which states that it is ‘“‘supplied 
through the courtesy of the Tide 
Water Oil Company, refiners of Tydol 
Gasolines and Veedol Motor Oil 
(100 per cent Pennsylvania), used by 
Admiral Byrd exclusively on both the 
Antarctic Expeditions.” Members 
kids and grown-ups—are asked to 
follow the admiral and his men—by 
plane, sled, ski, boat or snowmobile 

-with pencil on the map, Later 
there will be a prize contest for best 
mappers. 

Three hundred and six school and 
college teachers have enrolled their 
entire classes, and are using the map 
on their walls as the basis of study. 

Though other companies are bene- 
fitting by the series, Tide Water pays 
the entire cost. Thus one read for 
example a few weeks ago that 

“Admiral Byrd took with him to his 
advance base 314 tons of petroleum prod- 
ucts for his lighting, heating and cooking. 
This included 200 gallons of Tydol gaso- 
line and fifteen gallons of Veedol oil for 
his Kohler gasoline-electric generator and 
700 gallons of kerosene for his heating 
and cooking stoves.” 

Tide Water, with its affiliated As- 
sociated Oil Company on the West 
Coast, has about 20,000 filling station 
outlets in the United States. Mr. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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OKLAHOMA PAY ROLL and EMPLOYMENT HIKES REFLECTED 


IN 24.4% RETAIL SALES INCREASE 


Oklahoma employment stood 29% 
higher and pay rolls 30.5% higher in 
May than in May, 1933, according to 
the Oklahoma University index. 


The Tenth Federal Reserve District 
report shows department store sales 
in Oklahoma City were 24.4% higher 
this May than last. 
the climb with bank debits increasing 
each week to stand 32% above June, 
1933. 


June continued 


These excellent business conditions 
in Oklahoma City and its trade area 


are created by such factors as follows: 


Annual 1934 1934 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma Oklahoma's 
Oil Field Wheat Crop Estimated 


Production Cash Received Cotton Crop 


$63,000,000 $30,000,000 1,000,000 bales 


Government Benefit 
Payments 
to be made 
within 90 Days 


$10,738,000 


Government Benefit 
Payments to 
Oklahoma Farmers 
to April 1, 1934 


$16,800,000 


For profits, center your sales activities 
in Oklahoma City, and center your 


advertising in +--+ +++ > 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


1934 


JuLy 15, 
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Kent Seeks New Sales Leadership 
With Help of Automatic Tuner 


RADIO robot may bring A. 
Atwater Kent back to the posi” 
tion of sales dominance in the 


radio industry which he en- 
joyed nearly a decade ago. And a 
“more aggressive sales, advertising 
and promotional program,’’ announced 
at the ninth annual meeting of his dis- 
tributors in Atlantic City a few days 
ago, may help toward that end. 

Tuneomatic radio is said to provide 
any combination, or lack of them, de- 
sired—turning itself on and off auto- 
matically, and going back to work in 
the morning. Its first morning duty 
is to serve as an alarm clock. 

A series of small holes around the 
edge of Tuneomatic’s clock face mack 
the quarter hour periods and serve as 
connecting channels between the time 
clock arrangement and the tuning 
mechanism. The latter has sixteen out- 
lets in the form of miniature telephone 
switchboard cords, two for each of 
seven stations and providing for four- 
teen different program periods—with 
two extra cords for intermissions. 

“All-wave” and “high fidelity” are 
featured in the sets shown by Mr. 
Kent, president and owner of Atwater 
Kent Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, and by F. E. Basler, general 
sales manager, and James W. Hitch- 
cock, assistant sales manager. Nine of 
the models are of the “‘compact’’ type; 
fourteen, including the eleven-tube 
Tuneomatic, are consoles, and four 
automobile radios. | Tuneomatic, at 
$190, is $10 higher even than the 
highest-priced twelve-tube A. C. con- 
sole. The lowest-priced home model 
is $22.50. 

Mr. Basler told of the operation of 
the Buying Power Index, by which the 
company makes production and mar- 
keting operations jibe—protecting the 
line against overstocking and un- 
favorable liquidation; enabling dis- 
tributor as well as factory to judge how 
actual sales of a product in a territory 
compare with potential demand there, 
and maintaining good will all ‘round. 

David Bauer, advertising manager, 
and Roy S. Durstine, vice-president 
and general manager of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., agency 
in charge, described the advertising 
program, including use of eight maga- 
zines, with 43,000,000 “impressions” 
scheduled between now and Christ- 
mas; more extensive factory-distribu- 
tor newspaper work, and resumption 
in September of the Atwater Kent 
Sunday evening broadcasts, a notable 
radio feature of the late twenties, 
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which the company has not employed 
for three years. Sales promotion ma- 
terial includes 24-sheet posters, window 
trims, counter display cut-outs, fea- 
turing the Atwater Kent Round-the- 
World theme, and a revolving colored 
display which bears the same message. 

The first Atwater Kent program was 
broadcast Sunday night, October 4, 
1925, presenting Reinald Werrenrath, 
the baritone, and Josef Pasternack’s 
orchestra. It is said to have been also 
the first program of “fine music pre- 
sented as a continuing weekly enter- 
tainment.”” It went out from WEAF, 
then operated by American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, over a chain of 
18 stations, largest hook-up then possi- 
ble. In the succeeding half a dozen 
years almost every outstanding vocal 
and instrumental star—Louise Homer, 
Rosa Ponselle, Beniamino Gigli, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Josef Hofmann, John 
Charles Thomas, Albert Spalding, and 
others—appeared one or more times 
in the series. The new series will be 
similar in character. Like the old, it 
will be tied in with extensive news- 
paper, magazine, and point-of-sale ef- 
forts. 

A decade ago advertising and ag- 
gressive and profitable selling made 
Mr. Kent the outstanding factor in 
radio set sales, and a multi-millionaire. 
Majestic came along and, between 1927 


Mr. Kent and his “White Hope” 


and 1929, took first place in sales, to 
be succeeded by Philco, which has held 
that rank most of the time since. From 
1931 to last year Mr. Kent was vir- 
tually out of advertising. He was in- 
terested in retaining only that part of 
his business which he could still carry 
on, at least without loss. When the 
New Deal began to make business 
move again, Mr. Kent, so to speak, 
came out of hiding—still with his mil- 
lions pretty much intact—and started 
to invest them in products and selling 
and advertising again. He is doing 
even more along those lines now. 


A.N.A. Report Attacks Rates; 
Publishers Say It Is Unfair 


tising rates are too high and 

that publishers have not per- 
mitted circulations to take a normal 
drop since “the high tide of 1929” 
was released July 9 by the Association 
of National Advertisers. It immedi- 
ately drew fire from newspaper and 
magazine men who said “the high tide 
of 1929” was an unfair basis of com- 
parison for the years since. 

The exhaustive report, covering a 
four-year study by A.N.A.’s circulation 
committee and its research council, was 
first read at the June Chicago conven- 
tion behind closed doors. It proved 
to be the hottest subject on the pro- 
gram and was given Association ap- 
proval in a public statement issued at 
the time. (See SALES MANAGEMENT 
for June 15.) 

Now the entire report of 30 pages 
and 13 charts is made public. Copies 


STATISTICAL — report to 
A prove its charges that adver- 


have been sent to all members and 
are available at a nominal charge to 
others. 

It shows that from 1929 to the end 
of 1933 magazine rates per page per 
thousand decreased only 4.1% and 
newspaper rates actually increased 
8.5%, while the ‘general price level’’ 
of commodities—an index compiled 
from 12 price series chosen by Dr. 
Carl Snyder, A.N.A. economist— 
dropped 28%. This moved A.N.A. 
to conclude that “Media rates have 
taken their own course, seemingly 
quite independent of the declining 
trend in a levels as shown by the 
major indexes.” 

Total circulations of 55 leading 
magazines came down only 8.3% 
while newsstand sales dropped 30.3%. 
But at the same time, solicited circula- 
tion increased 2.4% 

On this point the report reads: 
“Statistics show that while newsstand 
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orous Celebrities she sees pictured in society columns and current advertising, her array of 
nail polishes has as many hues as a sunset. Twenty-five years, the average age of Tower read- 
ers, is admittedly the age of New Buyers. Tower Magazines— Mystery, New Movie, Tower 
Radio, Home, Serenade ; : ; with their new livelier tempo interpreted by the greatest writers 


in America . ; ; are the media of 
New Buyers. Manufacturers who 
know the importance of reaching 
younger housewives direct through 
a cash circulation of 1,300,000... 
concentrated in the 1269 markets 
where 75% of all retail buying is 
done today, have given Tower 
Magazines the biggest June and 
July in five years! 


ToWwER MAGAZINES - INC. 


P ow York ° Chicago 


JuLy 15, 1934 


@ Trust the younger housewife to know the latest tricks of smart grooming. Like the glam- 


ll I. I SI TS 
July Closes with a 


39.7% Gain in Linage 


Total linage gain for July is 39.7% with revenue 36% ahead. Both 
Cosmetic and Food Classifications made interesting gains. 
Among the important food advertisers reaching younger house- 
wives ... New Buyers... thru Tower in July are Jell-O (four 
colors), Fleischmann’s, Borden’s Eagle Brand, Gerber’s Strained 
Foods for Baby and Clapp’s Baby Foods. 
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sales have fallen almost in exact pro- 
portion with commodity prices, sales 
through other sources have increased 
in reverse ratio. The only reason pos- 
sible for this is that artificial forcing 
has been and is still being practiced.” 

The charts indicate that “five na- 
tional weeklies’ and “five general 
monthly magazines” ran far ahead of 
the balance of the 55 magazines in 
these “forced’’ gains in circulation 
other than newsstand. “Sixteen na- 
tional magazines” averaged only a 
little over 6% of such increases, ‘six 
national women’s magazines’ less 
than 5%. 

As for newspapers, their total cir- 
culations decreased 7.8% while their 
rates rose an average of 8.5%. ‘Daily 
and Sunday papers collectively show 
decreasing circulation during the four 
years with almost a corresponding in- 
crease in rates, especially during 1931, 
1932 and 1933,” says the report. 
“This is an indication of very little 
change in card rates.” 

The radio picture drawn in the re- 
port is of much different character. 
Between 1929 and 1933 total families 
listening in increased 50%. The total 
cost of reaching the radio coverage 
rose 359%, but, the cost per thousand 
families decreased 10%. 

However, the buying power of the 
country was decreasing sharply all the 
way from “the high tide of 1929” to 
the end of 1933. “It is noticeable,” 
says the report, “that incomes in 1932 
decreased drastically im comparison 
with 1929. Therefore, magazines and 
newspapers with only slightly increased 
circulations, and radio with a largely 
increased circulation went into a mar- 
ket decidedly decreased in buying 
power as follows: 

“1. Incomes paid out (wages, sal- 
aries, etc.) decreased 39.6%—a de- 
crease of 32 billon dollars. 

“2. Total income produced, in terms 
of goods and_ services, decreased 
53.8% —a total loss of 44 billion 
dollars.” 

Fearing higher rates, A.N.A. notes, 
in the report that, ‘Since the NRA has 
become effective there have been 
rumors and indications of rate in- 
creases. A few increases have already 
been announced. In one case, the rea- 
son given for the increase was that 
there had been a rapid return to former 
price levels.” The association finds 
that, as of April 1, 1934, the recovery 
in “general price levels’ was only 4%. 

“It is suggested,” A.N.A. tells its 
members, “that before applying con- 
clusions which can be drawn from the 
charts to any particular medium, that 
medium be measured individually by 
the method of analysis used for the 
group. Such an analysis may prove 
that the individual medium under con- 
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sideration has adjusted its rate and 
circulation structure during the last 
four years to conform to the down- 
ward trend in commodities. If so, it 
may be justified in considering , or even 
making, upward adjustments. There 
may be exceptional instances, also, 
where an increase in circulation might 
have been warranted.” 

In releasing the report, Paul B. 
West, managing director of A.N.A., 
said: “The study throws into bold 
relief the relationship between circula- 
tions, rates, and commodity prices and 
points clearly to the fact that the cost 
of advertising is out of line as a re- 
sult of comparatively high gross rates 
having been maintained by an inflated 
circulation structure.” 

Men high in the councils of maga- 
zine publishing criticize the A.N.A. 
report for basing depression-year 
studies on what A.N.A. calls ‘the high 
tide of 1929.” They ask whether 
A.N.A. members would like to have 
their own businesses of today com- 
pared with 1929 as a normal? But 


their strongest objection is that 1929 
magazine rates were low per page per 
thousand—average for 13 leading na- 
tional periodicals slanted downward 
from $3.59 in 1920 to $3.03 in 1929 
-—because circulations were the high- 
est in history. Advertisers in 1929 
got the benefit of a great deal of ex- 
cess circulation, Rates, not having 
been pushed up in those bright days, 
can't very well be pulled down now, 
so the publishers say. 

Newspaper nabobs point out that 
1929 is an unfair year of comparison 
for about the same reason. While cir- 
culations were rising from 28,423,000 
in 1921 to 39,425,000 in 1929, mil- 
line rates declined from 3.165 to 
3.127. Since then total income to 
newspapers has fallen off steeply. 
“Yet the service a newspaper renders 
its readers must be kept up; and it 
costs money,” concludes a publishing 
executive. ‘I don’t see any justice in 
comparing advertising rates and circu- 
lations without taking the factor of 
newspaper income into consideration.” 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Teaches 10,000 Employes 
How to Be Better Salesmen 


Ten thousand Pennsylvania Railroad 
ticket agents and train service men are 
better salesmen in July than they were 
in April. In the intervening two 
months the company has conducted a 
series of training courses for them, 
covering the system from East to West. 
A scattering of baggagemen, freight 
agents and even enginemen also got 
the benefit of the training. 

It began when the company sent out 
questionnaires to the whole list, These 
questions were intended to make men 
begin thinking over problems in han- 
dling the public: “Is the public al- 
ways right?’’; “How should each ticket 
sale be concluded?”; “What, in your 
Opinion, are the requirements that 
make a ticket seller most successful?” 
and so on. 

Written answers were received by 
the thousand and carefully studied be- 
fore any group meetings were held, 
terminal by terminal. Of course, many 
an answer was ‘way off the target. A 
few case-hardened men, exhausted by 


Learning how to handle the 
public, in group meetings all 
over the system this summer, 
made better salesmen of 10,- 
000 Pennsylvania Railroad 
men. At the head of the table, 
standing, is M. V. Luthi, di- 
vision passenger agent. Seated, 
at the left, is P. H. Woodward, 
special representative. 


querulous travelers, declared that the 
public certainly was not always right; 
in fact it practically never was; it was 
forever trying to take advantage of the 
railroad and ought to be smacked down 
by loyal railroaders. 

But there was always a point behind 
each question, to be carefully made to 
every man at the series of meetings 
which ran through May and June. 

The company set out in general to 
prove to its men that the same rules 
of salesmanship apply in railroading 
as in any other business: Salesmen 
must know their subject, in detail; 
they must display a painstaking inter- 
est in every customer ; they must always 
cultivate a pleasant manner, present a 
good personal appearance and over- 
come irritating personal habits. “Never 
lose your temper, always try to be 
helpful,” is the selling slogan. 

At the conclusion of the meetings 
every man who attended got a con- 
solidated copy of every important ques- 
tion and the right answer. This has 
become the selling code of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. It is counted on to 
help the whole railroad to maintain 
its reputation for courteous, intelligent 
attention to the public. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


JULY 


hat BETTER PACKAGING 


did FOR THIS COFFEE 


That progress in packaging means progress in 
sales is again brought home, by this chart. 


Here was a splendid brand of coffee, packaged in 
paper cartons. But note the volume. Going down, 
down, down. 


At the end of the fourth year shown above, the 
roaster adopted an American Can Company litho- 
graphed slip-cover can. What happened? Sales the 
year following were up almost 250%. 


Then—still more progress, still greater results. 
After a boom year with the slip-cover can, the 
roaster decided on the finest coffee container of 
all—our Vacuum, Key-Opening Can. Again, the 


...maybe it can do for you 


ee ae 


chart tells the story. First year in vacuum cans, 
the brand leaped over 310%. 


No theory to the sales power of modern packaging 
— it’s hardboiled, demonstrable fact. If you have 
overlooked its possibilities for your product, we 
urge you to investigate them now. From the 
American Can Company you can get the com- 
plete, current picture of today’s packaging oppor- 
tunities — and of what sales-producing packaging 
developments are available for your product. 


We invite you to use, without cost or obligation, 
Canco’s knowledge, counsel and help. We think 
you will find it resultful. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
111 Sutter Street 


15, 1934 


NEW YORK 
230 Park Avenue 


CHICAGO 
104 So. Michigan Ave. 


SM’s 3-Minute Report on Who Is 
Right—Darrow or Johnson? 


Washington, D. C., July 9, 1934. 


D== Board completely folded its 
tents. Everyone knows that NRA was 
not too fond of Darrow investigators; 

the Johnson cohorts claimed—and cited 
examples to substantiate their statements—that 
Darrow misrepresented facts and went off half- 
cocked on others. Darrow said that he had 
bona fide complaints about operations of codes. 

In order to procure an impartial picture of just 
what little men, big men and intermediate men 
thought of codes under which they were operat- 
ing, I decided to examine the correspondence of 
the code authorities. They, after all, are the con- 
tact men for NRA, they are the ones who receive 
the praises and the blames resultant from NRA 
policies. 

Frankly, I was amazed. Letter after letter was 
opened, a conservative rough estimate is that but 
one out of ten of these communications was de- 
famatory. The rest were pleased with the codes, 
pleased with results they were obtaining under 
codes, and pleased with the public attitude toward 
codes. 

Most of the letters came from participants in 
the field of consumers’ goods. But not all. One 
came from the Governor of a State. One came 
from the president of a steel concern. Others 
covered the entire range of American business. 


Little Man, What Now? 


I was furthermore surprised to note the interest 
taken in the administration of codes and enforce- 
ment. Various industries are policing themselves. 
They cite examples of non-compliance, and insist 
upon adherence to codes. They suggest changes 
for the betterment of codes and for enforce- 
ment. They are planning their own business in 
a long-time government plan, and taking an in- 
terest in it, not the resentment which I had rather 
expected. 

These letters are unsolicited. They are a true 
picture. They presented a clearer cross-section 
of NRA than I had had, 

In order to clarify myself on this industrial 
interest and cooperation, I dropped around to 
NRA to do a little sleuthing. I discovered that 
even the administration is surprised at the prog- 
ress being made. They had expected chiseling, 
but they came to the conclusion, fairly logical, 
too, that the reason for the cooperation was that 
the businesses were paying for it. They were 
being assessed for the proper observance and ad- 
ministration of codes, and any non-compliance 
touched them where it hurt most—right in the 
pocketbook. 

There are murmurs that the wholesale food 
and grocery and the tobacco codes will not be 
followed. The administration scoffs the former, 
but is not too sure of the latter. Yet they point 
out the fact that price fixing in the tobacco codes 
prevents the little men, the independent tobac- 
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conist, from being shoved further to the wall 
by the chain stores. Or at least that is their hope. 
And what about this price business again? Each 
day it becomes a little more — The 
President issued an executive order just before 
he left saying that it would be quite proper for 
bidders on government contracts to lower their 
bids 15% below NRA schedule, provided such 
decreases were registered with code authorities. 
This was to prevent duplication of bids. And 
it was generally interpreted that this would be 
spread to other contracts, and so a breaking down 
of the NRA price schedule. 

The steel industry considered a protest, saying 
that they did not wish to lose gains made under 
NRA. The coal and lumber and timber indus- 
tries are automatically, by virtue of their codes, 
excluded from any such order. Will there be ex- 
emptions granted other industries wishing to stick 
to price fixing as already established ? 


Johnson a Glutton 


Meanwhile General Johnson undertakes his 
speaking tour, returning to Washington July 30. 
It will be his purpose to further sell the NRA 
to the West and Mid-West. The man is a glut- 
ton for punishment. Indeed, he is often an 
emulation of the bull in the china shop. His 
policies of hedging and contradiction and vacil- 
lation have led many to believe him completely 
incompetent. His ideas by many are thought 
completely out of line with practicality. Person- 
ally he is disliked by not a few. But there is 
none who does not respect the man for the 
enormous amount of work he can accomplish; 
for the terrific strain he has been under, often in 


, ill health; for the many nights he has gone with- 


out sleep. And yet he is undertaking a nation- 
wide speaking tour of three weeks’ duration, 
sleeping on airplanes between speeches, selling 
himself and his organization to the public. 

Perhaps in these speeches he will explain what 
the NRA is attempting to do about the price 
fixing clauses in codes and about the service 
trades. For the service trades are causing a little 
wonderment, too. The President, again before h« 
left, placed uncodified service trades under the 
PRA, regulating merely hours and wages, and 
let it go at that. Hotels were declared to be 
service trades. What else is or can be included? 

Recently the Department of Commerce issued 
a census of the service establishments. Ther: 
had been reports on wholesale, retail and manu- 
facturing businesses. But never one on service 
trades. And now comes this including amuse- 
ments and running the good old gamut: shoe- 
shines to gunsmiths, from advertising agencies to 
dental laboratories. Will the NRA accept the 
Commerce Department of service trades? Per- 
has not, for some codes for some of 


the trades included in the Commerce H 2At i 
Report are working well. 
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HOTELS, LIKE PEOPLE, CAN 
BE JUDGED BY ATTENTION 
TO “LITTLE THINGS” 


PERHAPS you won’t notice—when you reach for pen 

and ink in your room at a Statler Hotel—that the pen- 
points, both “stub” and “fine” are brand new, perfectly 
clean...the ink fresh and free-flowing. You'll think about 
what you're writing, not what you're writing with...which 
is exactly what we want you to do. 


You would be all too conscious of our writing equipment 
if you found scratchy, sputtering pen-points ... crusty, half- 
petrified ink . . . an inkwell that smudged your fingertips. 
You’d be upset, as you have been by such irritations at 
other hotels. So we’ve made sure that there will not be such 
a discordant note in your stay with us. 


The many “little things” that make you happy—completely 
comfortable—in our hotels, did not just happen. Each new 
idea was given painstaking study ... worked out with lab- 
oratory exactness before being added to the long, constantly 
growing list of Statler innovations. 


HOTELS STATLER 


“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 


Cleveland Kutfale A —Dretroil 


ROOMS BEGIN AT ROOMS BEGIN AT ROOMS BEGIN AT 


2.50 3.00 2.50 


2 a ) ° 
Sestou =. Louis 


ROOMS BEGIN AT ROOMS BEGIN AT 


3.50 2.50 


y, ™ York ( Arotel Pennsylvania ) 


ROOMS BEGIN aT 3.50 
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“LET ME WRITE THAT. 
I'M BRAND NEW 
AND THE INK IS 


FRESH” 


You can get along, of course, without a pin cushion with 
its quick-repair supply of buttons, pins and threaded needles 
. . without the special pants hanger on the closet door or 
i!:e towel hook handily placed to save groping overhead 
... the telephone-attached memorandum pad... or the 
convenient desk calendar ... the tourist and visitor’s 
city map... the ample supply of stationery, both business 
and social . .. telegraph blanks .. . all little things, but 
would your stay be as pleasant if we hadn’t thought of them? 
We could go on... and on... mention the little sums 
you save because Statler Hotels have banned tipping at 
. tabooed unsolicited ser- 
vice from washroom attendants . . . cut off premiums over 
street store prices on cigar and newsstand items. We could 
—with all due modesty—tell about service from courteous 
employees, imbued with Statler ideals and trained to go 
beyond routine in satisfying your wants.. . . 

But it all comes to this; When you stay at Statler Hotels, 
you'll be conscious of the satisfaction that comes from our 
zealous attention to the “little things” which are essential 
to complete hotel service—Statler Service. 


en Wt erne PRESIDENT 


FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


® No Tip Chiseling in Washrooms 


® One-day Laundry Service with- 
out Extra Charge 


® Private Bath with Every Room 


® Street Store Prices for Cigar 
and Newsstand Items 


@ Statler Service Training of 
Employees _ ; 


| ublic restaurant checkrooms . . 


® Pin Cushion 

® Free Morning Newspaper 
® Circulating Ice Water 

® Free Radio Reception 

® Bed Head Reading Lamp 
®@ Full-length Mirror 

e ae Hair Mattress 


® Certified Guest Room Lighting 
for Eye Comfort 


®@ No Tipping at Pablic 
Restaurant Checkrooms 


© Price of Room Posted in the _ 


© A Guarantee of Guest Satisfaction — 


What! 


ADVERTISE 
IN SUMMER? 


H:: Who ever heard of 
any one advertising in the sum- 
mer-time? Ridiculous, absurd, 
nonsensical, egregious—in other 
words, phoh! 

Each year this echos across 
advertising schedules as mer- 
chants and manufacturers pre- 
pare for their summer siesta. 
And each year we ask (slightly 
weaker than the year before), 
“Why ?” 

Strange as it may seem, 
Newarkers must live through the 
summers. To enjoy the winters, 
perhaps. They do not stop read- 
ing The NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS just because it's sum- 
mer. Certainly they go away, 
but the majority have summer 
homes at Jersey resorts. By air- 
plane, motor boat, motor cycles 
and light, speedy trucks, The 
NEWARK EVENING NEWS 
is delivered to them every day. 
And on days when it’s too hot 
for physical activity they read 
the ink right off it. Consumer 
contact is maintained, your ad- 
vertising given a normal chance 
to fulfill its mission. 

Whether it’s 
winter, get into this market right 


summer of 
away. Let the others enjoy their 
siesta while you get some real 
business. 


Newark Evening News 


America’s Leading 
Week-day Newspaper . 


215-221 Market St., Newark, New 
Jersey, EUGENE W. FARRELL, 
Business and Advertising Manager. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles. 
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Snapshots 


H. E. WALKER DISTILLERS AND 
BREWERS, INC., Detroit, has gone into 
production of distilled dry gin through 
its manufacturing and marketing di- 
vision, the Imperial Distillers Com- 
pany. The corporation, headed by 
Walter F. Tant, former president of 
Silent Automatic Corporation, has of- 
fered space orders to virtually every 
daily newspaper in Michigan, and will 
supplement that campaign with radio, 
outdoor and direct-mail advertising. 


LiFe SAVERS, INC., has accepted the 
ruling of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to stop representing Life 
Savers as an effective aid in reducing 
weight or removing fat. . At the 
same time the Federal Trade Com- 
mission announced that it had order- 
ed the Ironized Yeast Company, At- 
lanta, Georgia, to cease its representa- 
tion that the product can or will end 
or cause to vanish over night such ail- 
ments as indigestion, constipation or 
skin eruptions. 


The Dayton (Ohio) Daily News 
runs a ten-page “Beat-the-Heat’’ sec- 
tion crammed with refrigerator, air- 
conditioning and cooling foods ads. 
In Omaha, the Bee-News carries a 
similar special supplement, called 
‘Household Fag,” which lists in edi- 
torial matter and ads various ways of 
overcoming summertime fatigue. 
Utility and refrigerator companies will 
doubtless sponsor the same idea in 
other cities. 


GoopyYEAR, like Sears, Roebuck, is 
getting into the service station game. 
Near the smart du Pont Circle, Wash- 
ington, Goodyear Service, Inc., opens 
“the finest service station in America. 
Most modern equipment for lubrica- 
tion, tire repairing’ and so forth. One 
guess as to what kind of tire the sta- 
tion attendants will recommend. 


RCA Victor brings out “Duo Jr.,” 
a device for playing victrola records 
through a radio loudspeaker. ‘Change 
from radio to phonograph and back at 
snap of a switch. Change records from 
your armchair—no jumping up and 
down.” It retails for $18.50. 


De Soto Moror Corporation, 
Socony-Vacuum Corporation and 
GoopyEAR Tire & Rubber Company 
are all promoting their contribution 
to the 3,019-mile run of an Airflow 
De Soto from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, at a total cost of $31.57 and 
with an average gasoline consumption 
of 21.4 miles a gallon. . The first 
cooperative advertising of the Airflow 
De Sotos and Chryslers was started in 


newspapers last week in the form of a 
series of letters from Walter P. 
Chrysler to certain of his friends. The 
campaign runs in more than a thouv- 
sand newspapers, and is handled joint- 
ly by the agencies of J. Stirling 
Getchell and Lee Anderson Advertis- 
ing Company. 
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ANACONDA 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 


An agency dabbles in infinity. 


Here is an advertisement which had 
to be complete before it could be 
photographed—and yet had to be 
photographed before it was complete. 
The problem which stumped the pro- 
duction department of the Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law agency was 
solved by setting up the advertisement 
without any illustrative matter. Then 
they made an electro and photograph- 
ed it in three successively smaller 
sizes, stripping them, one into the 
other, until they had gotten down to 
the smallest size. The complete photo- 
graph was then retouched by hand to 
simulate the electro, and a half-tone 
was then made from the composite 
photograph and incorporated into the 
original electro. 


NATIONAL DIsTILLERS PRODUCTS 
Company announces the results of a 
survey in 50 cities, which show that 
Crab Orchard, its low-priced straight 
whiskey, is a sales leader in 17 of 
them and one of the five highest in 33. 


SCRUGGS - VANDERVOORT - BARNEY 
used the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for 
the distribution of cloth swatches 
pasted onto that paper’s pages. “Snap- 
shots” slipped up in crediting the 
sampling campaign to the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat in the July 1 issuc. 
Our humblest salaams to S-V-B, the 
P-D and the G-D. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How Eight Firms Decide 


Advertising Expenditures 
(Continued from page 54) 


Company e: Magazines, newspapers and 
window displays; 

Company f: Magazines and street car 
ghtly, but total advertising expenditure 
vas increased ; 

Company g: None; budget increased; 

Company h: None. 


12. How far does the sales de part- 
ment direct advertising activities? 


Company a: All advertising plans must 
receive the final okay of the advertising 
ommittee—sales manager, executive vice- 
president and advertising manager; 

Company b: Sales department lets out 
the appropriation and advertising depart- 
ment makes up suggested lists; then each 
sales manager of a specific product has 
his inning, and the general sales manager 
acts as the final judge; 

Company c: Work together step by 
step; 

Company d: Advertising manager is on 
the planning board of both merchandising 
and advertising; 

Company e: Advertising department re- 
sponsible to president only, but actually 
functions in close coordination with sales 
department ; 

Company f: Very closely; 

Company g: Most decisions of impor- 
tance made by a group consisting of gen- 
eral manager, sales manager, assistant 
general manager, and advertising manager; 

Company h: Absolutely controlled by 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

13. Who decides on special sales 
drives calling for spot advertising in 
a given territory or city? 

Company a: Products too complicated 
for drives except with man power; 

Company b: Sales department decides; 

Company c: The fluctuation of sales 
focuses the attention of that department 
to the spot and with the help of the ad- 
vertising manager and agency, the territory 
is nursed; 

Company d: Director of research ana- 
lyzes sales and market potentials and brings 
recommendations to the sales manager; 

Company e: Doesn’t do such advertising; 

Company f: Sales committee has week- 
ly meetings to discuss such problems; 

Company g: Such situations come to 
light through analyses of sales figures; 
ales department then plans drive; 

Company h: The advertising commit- 
tee makes all advertising plans. 

The extent to which marketing ofh- 
cers, including the president, are given 
direct responsibility for the advertis- 
ing indicates that most big companies 
now regard advertising as a division of 
sales and are so organized that the 
advertising manager reports to the 
marketing director or general sales 
manager. Advertising has become so 
closely interwoven with sales adminis- 
tration in these corporations that it is 
impossible for the advertising manager 
to say where his advertising duties 
leave off and his sales duties begin, 
and vice versa in the case of the mar- 
keting head—he deals as often with 
advertising matters as with pure sales 
administration. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE 


May 1933 
Total 712,123 LINES 
Display May 1934 
Advertising 869,997 LINES 


May 1933 


Total \ 946,443 LINES 
Paid 
Advertising 


May 1934 


1,185,436 LINES 


May 1933 


\_ 137,131 LINES © | 


General 
Advertising 


May 1934 


May 1933 


Automotive \ 74,568 LINES 


Advertising 


| May 1934 


89,983 LINES 


HE Philadelphia Inquirer during the month of May led all 
Philadelphia newspapers in total paid advertising and 
gained nearly a quarter of a million lines over the correspond- 


ing month of 1933. 


The Inquirer is committed to a definite policy of constant- 
ly improving its news, feature and editorial excellence. How 
well this policy is succeeding is best proved by the fact that 
since April 16th, 1934, The Inquirer has taken over practically 
80% of the circulation of the Public Ledger and is now pub- 
lishing by far the largest Morning and Sunday newspaper in 
Pennsylvania. 


The Greater 
hiladelphia 


nyuirer 


DAILY CIRCULATION OVER 275,000 NET PAID 
SUNDAY CIRCULATION OVER 600,000 NET PAID 
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CLOSEST 
TO THE FAIR 


Within easy walking 
distance of the World's 
Fair, The STEVENS— 
world’s largest hotel 
—offers every conceiv- 
able convenience and 
service. Children of all 
ages are cared for by an 
understanding attend- 
ant in The STEVENS 
model play room. 


THE 


TEVENS 


CHICAGO 


MACHIGAN BLVD. 
7™ TO 8T™* STREET 
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Talking Points 


The CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 
through its several units, urges people 
to “reduce the cost of your trip to the 
| World’s Fair. Go to Chicago by rail,” 
| they say, “buy a new Plymouth, Dodge, 
|DeSoto or Chrysler car and drive it 
home, direct from the Chrysler 
World’s Fair Exhibit.” 


COLLINS & AIKMAN Corporation 
now offers a _ five-year guarantee 
against moth damage on all Ca-vel 
mohair fabrics. The guarantee is in 
the form of a policy written by the 
Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford, an affiliate of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company. The guarantee is 
drawn up in sections printed on a card 
—one section being retained by the 
company, with information as to the 
| purchaser, time of purchase, etc. The 
furniture manufacturer detaches an- 
| other section which is sent to the com- 
| pany, and the remaining two sections 
are tacked on to the furniture going 
to the dealer. When the furniture is 
| sold, the dealer detaches another sec- 
tion, while the top section remains 
|on the furniture until such time as the 
buyer has occasion to file claims for 
damage. 


Leisy BREWING COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, confesses that some folks may 
not like “‘smoothcool Leisy’s,”’ but sug- 
gests that ‘‘Peradventure you are suf- 
fering from fusel-oil-itis and haven't 
gotten your taste buds back into shape 
for appreciating the old-time drinks.” 
Or, “Maybe you just don’t like beer. 

. In that case, you can still have 
a lot of fun reading the ads, so stick 
with us.” 


CAMAY soap continues to offer out- 
of-the-ordinary premiums. In New 
York the P & G product arranged 
with a photographer to take portraits 
in exchange for Camay wrappers. In 
| Philadelphia now a purchaser of three 
cakes gets four tickets of admission 
| to an amusement park. 


| The GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
| says that a two-family apartment house 
in Albany had been vacant for a year, 
with the landlord willing to sacrifice 
on the rent. Then a GE oil furnace 
|was installed and the property adver- 
\tised as follows: ‘$60—upper, com- 
| pletely redecorated ; 7 attractive rooms, 
| bath, including AUTOMATIC Om HEAT 
AND Hot WATER, with GE oil fur- 
nace.” Two days later the flat was 
'rented, at $5 more a month than the 
‘landlord had asked previously. 


Rt per} 
In their loveliest salad§ they 
prefer it to mayonnaise 


Summer brings crisp salads and a 
renewal of hostilities between HELL- 
MANN’S MAYONNAISE (Best Foods, 
Inc.), and MiracLe WHIP (Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corporation). ‘‘Pre- 
ferred by millions to the finest mayon- 
naise,”” proclaims the latter. “Nothing 
else, no matter what they call it, makes 
salads so delicious as real mayonnaise,” 
retorts Hellmann. There they go, neck 
and neck. It looks like anybody's race, 
with the publishers cheering on both 
sides. 


PACKARD Motors has ‘Prepared 
an unusual little book which your 
Packard dealer will gladly send you. 

. . It contains the names of people 
in your community who have pur- 
chased Packards and a list of questions 
covering every phase of motor car per- 
formance. From this book choose any 
number of ‘those who own one.’ Ask 
them the questions given, and any 
other you may think of. Then follow 
their verdict. If it’s unfavorable, dis- 
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niss Packard from your mind. But if 
it's what we're sure it will be . 

have your dealer bring one of the new 
Packards to your door. Drive it. . .” 
Thus a famous slogan goes to work. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION’S 
subsidiary, Forhan Company, is using 
, cameraman in Providence and Utica 
) develop newspaper copy and illus- 
‘rations. The photographer wears a 
hat in the shape of a Forhan tooth- 
powder can, and ‘“‘shoots” people at 
random in the main streets. Each 
person photographed gets a coupon 
which is good for three finished snap- 
shots free, when sent in with the front 
of a toothpowder carton. 


The BoRDEN COMPANY is making a 
drive for all types of ice cream busi- 
ness. In addition to its one and one- 
half million dollar campaign, through 
its 50 ice cream subsidiaries, it is run- 
ning a summer campaign on Eagle 
Brand sweetened condensed milk, 
to reach householders who make their 
own refrigerator desserts. The cam- 
paign includes space in 9 women’s 
magazines, a radio network of 51 sta- 
tions, and special window displays. 


LONDON TOWER GIN, Kienzler 
Distilling Corporation, follows the 
style of presenting oddities and snip- 
pets of information popularized by 
“Believe It or Not’ Ripley. “Curious 
Facts About Cocktails’ serves London 
Tower as reminder advertising. Ex- 
ample: “We must thank the son of 
Henry IV of France for our most 
delightful drinks. He is said to have 
been the first to flavor alcohol with 
juniper.” The copy goes right on 
from there into the selling talk. 


A Salesman’s Answer to 

“We Have a Contract 

With Your Competitor” 
(Continued from page 64) 

Be this as it may, the mere mention 
of the word “‘contract” had caused sev- 
eral of our salesmen to fold up their 
tents and depart from that territory. I 
determined to call that bluff. My 
first attempt to get over that 10 per 
cent hurdle was on an account where 
our machines had made a particularly 
good showing. When I went at it 
hard I was surprised to find how easily 
good reason-why stuff cracked through 
that piece of paper. 

It wasn’t long before ‘‘contracts’’ 
were cracking right and left. We 
had the contractors licked on 
product and service, and we beat 
‘em on the many wrinkles of 
special equipment and product ap- 
plication. What helped a great deal 
in my success was the fact that the 
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“contracts” had been sold by “‘per- 
sonality salesman.’””’ He was a good 
salesman, for the time being. But he 
knew more about selling than he knew 
about his product. I sold not only 
myself, but also my company, the pol- 
icies of my company, and, last but not 
least, the product and its varied and 
efficient application to the work to be 
done. That kind of selling lasts after 
so-called “contracts” are forgotten. 
Let me tell you what such selling 
can amount to, in user appreciation 
and loyalty. A short time ago we 
“promoted” a man to a new territory. 
When that was done a large user in 
this man’s former territory insisted 
that he retain their account. They 
didn’t think there could be any sub- 


stitute for the kind of service he ren- 
dered. In a letter to headquarters, 
this user said, “I have always felt that 
So-and-so was really in our employ” 
—which, take it from me, is the high- 
est compliment that can be paid a 
salesman. 

My advice to the salesman balked 
by a “‘contract” is to go right ahead 
and sell just one unit or put in a 
demonstrator on trial—show your 
product and its application somehow. 
Then get a look at that ‘‘piece of 
paper.” No one has a right to freeze 
out your product without showing you 
the reason why. And when you look 
at that reason—put it under the glass 
—you are likely to find that it is just 
another alibi. 


The shortest route to 1m- 
mediate advertising re- 
turns is via ABO* coverage 


*ACTIVE BUYERS ONLY 


MILL& FACTORY 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 E. 42nd St., New York City 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(A-8610 
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Newsman’s Friend 
Editor & Publisher, counting antecedents, 
was 50 years old March 22. Because E. & 
P. had its year book in January, however, 
and a lot of special work to do on conven- 
tions of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers, the Associated Press, National Edi- 
torial Association and other groups in 
April, the Golden Anniversary number was 
postponed until next Saturday, July 21. 

James Wright Brown and his men have 
put together a 360-page history of Ameri- 
can journalism and advertising in this 
period. From those early days of 1884— 
early even though one Ben Franklin of 
the New England Courant and the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette and his scattered con- 
freres were getting out newspapers of sorts 
in this country a century or so before— 
newspapers have made their greatest phy- 
sical, and probably their greatest social 
progress. Certainly, thanks to the develop- 
ment of advertising, some of them have 
grown great as businesses, with hundreds 
of employes in this and other countries and 
annual sales volumes of many millions of 
dollars. 

When Allan Forman established the 
Journalist 50 years ago, as a trade paper 
of the publishing-advertising field, the is- 
sue will show, newspapers had printing 
presses and were served by telegraphic 
wires, but had not much else in the way 
of mechanical equipment. Telephones and 
electric lights were not yet in use, type- 
writers and linotype machines and radio 
had not yet been invented. Automobiles 
and airplanes were not available for the 
speedy collection of news and advertise- 
ments and for the distribution of both as 
a newspaper. There were no comic pages, 
no financial pages, no half-tone illustra- 
tions, no baseball box scores; no color and 
no rotogravure sections. There was a sort 


Publisher Brown and Editor Pew 


of Associated Press in those days, but there 
was no Audit Bureau. 

William Randolph was just the son of the 
weathy and prominent Senator and Mrs. 
George Hearst, of San Francisco, Edward 
Willys Scripps was a jack-of-all-trades for 
his half-brother James, of the Detroit 
News. Joseph Pulitzer, flushed with the 
success of his St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was 
Starting to revive the New York World 
and to set the pace of colorful journalism. 
Adolph Ochs had not yet acquired the New 
York Times. Benjamin Henry Day, 
founder of the then 50-year-old Sun was 
still alive, and Charles A. Dana still had 
13 years to go as its editor. Horace Greeley, 
of the Tribune, had died a dozen years be- 
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fore, and Whitelaw Reid then controlled 
that newspaper. Joseph Medill was pub- 
lishing the Chicago Tribune, the James 
Gordon Bennetts the New York Herald, 
Col. James Elverson the Philadelphia In- 
quirer and George William Childs the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Victor Lawson and Melville Stone were 
just beginning to do things with the Chi- 
cago Daily News, and Mr. Stone was laying 
much of the groundwork for a greater As- 
sociated Press. Gen. Charles H. Taylor, of 
the Boston Globe and Samuel Bowles, 
Springfield Republican, were outstanding 
factors in New England journalism. Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson and Lafayette Young 
were beginning to make themselves heard in 
the Middle West, respectively with the 
Kansas City Star and Des Moines Capital. 

Earnest Elmo Calkins was 16 years old; 
Wilfred Washington Fry nearly nine; Stan- 
ley Resor five; Albert Davis Lasker nearly 
four, and Henry Theodore Ewald lacked a 
year, Bruce Barton, two and one-half years 
of being born. Roy Wilson Howard had 
been on the scene for one year and three 
months, and Frank Presbrey, often referred 
to as the dean of present advertising 
agents, was editor and publisher at 28 of 
the Youngstown Daily News-Register. 


A 360-Page Celebration 


What has happened since then to news- 
papers—and incidentally to magazines, 
trade papers and other media, and to ad- 
vertising itself—Marlen Pew, editor of 
Editor & Publisher and his writing staft 
will endeavor to tell. Like Publisher Brown, 
Editor Pew has had long and wide newspaper 
experience in his end of things. | Mr. Brown 
was with the Detroit News, Chicago Tri- 
bune, Chicago Journal, and just prior to 
acquisition of control of Editor & Pub- 
lisher, in 1912, was business manager of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. Mr. Pew 
—56 now—has been in newspaper work 
for 40 years. Eighteen of them were with 
Scripps-Howard and its predecessor Scripps- 
McRae newspapers. He was assistant man- 
ager of the Scripps-McRae Publishers’ 
Press Association (forerunner of United 
Press Associations) at 21; one of the found- 
ers of Newspaper Enterprise Association 
at 26, and managing editor of the Boston 
Traveler at 28. It was Mr. Pew, as we 
remember, who had the first interview with 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., back in the “oil 
trust’ days when Mr. Rockefeller was less 
approachable, even, than now. 

Mr. Pew and Arthur Robb, managing 
editors of E. & P., have signed a score 
of individuals prominent in the various 
“departments” of the modern newspaper 
world, to tell what has transpired. A 
dozen publishers whose experience dates 
back 50 years will recollect for them. The 
first “special rep’’ business, and other in- 
stitutions, will be determined. 

The issue, in durable gold covers, will 
carry 360 pages. About 180 of these will 
be of advertising. Though 100 will be 
from newspapers, Charlie Groomes, busi- 
mess manager, has found a surprising di- 
versity of organizations anxious to explain 
their wares on this occasion. Postal Tele- 
gtaph and American Telephone, and even 
that rare advertiser, Western Union, feel 
that the communication facilities should be 


stressed. National Broadcasting Company 
has reserved space, presumably to show 
that newspapers and radio really are com- 
plementary (though not always compli- 
mentary) media. Warner Bros. pictures 
and Business Week magazine, Travelers’ 
imsurance and Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce will be there. Knowing the in- 
clinations of some of the fraternity, 
Schenley Products Company and Anheuser- 
Busch will extend felicitations. The Bu- 
reau of Advertising of American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association—arch foe 
(with E. & P.) of “free publicity’—will 
have a spread, the first paid advertise- 
ment it has ever run. The Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives also will 
pay for a page. 


Crusader for Paid Space 


An editorial feature will be a consensus 
of some 700 editors and managing editors 
of newspapers on the outstanding news 
event, the war excepted, of the half cen- 
tury. 

Reporter of the doings of reporters, E. & 
P. does this sort of thing every week. 
Knowing many of them _personally—the 
paper’s regular circulation is about 10,000, 
to which will be added in the Golden An- 
niversary edition some 3,000 more—E. & P. 
covers thousands of reporters and editors. 
every year. Each issue contains 300 or more 
names, 150 stories large and small. Mr. Pew 
& Staff know small-town as well as metro- 
politan journalism. 

The paper also crusades for their in- 
terests. Indeed, on some subjects, it seems 
to be waging a perpetual crusade. More 
than to any other, Mr. Pew’s fiery edi- 
torials are directed against the evils of 
press-agentry. Every now and again some 
newspaper refuses for a day or a week to 
run any of the free publicity sent to it. 
The pile, resting in a commodious waste 
basket, is duly photographed and appears 
the following Saturday in Editor & Pub- 
lisher. E. & P. was an important factor 
in the establishment 20 years ago of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, and has been 
probably the most vocal partner in the 
work of the Bureau of Advertising in help- 
ing to increase the national advertising 
lineage of newspapers—and the present 
cleavage between “advertising and pub- 
licity.”” It has not much doubt that news- 
papers are the most ovotent advertising 
medium. 

The Journalist was not the first business 
paper for publishers and advertising peo- 
ple but it was the first which survives in 
any form. It seems there was one other, 
the Newspaper Maker, which preceded it. 
George P. Rowell’s Printers’ Ink was born 
in 1889. Editor & Publisher was founded 
by J. B. Shale in 1901. The Journalist 
was acquired in 1907. Five years later, 
James Wright Brown bought control of 
the combination. Into the present paper 
also have gone Newspaperdom, founded in 
1892, and the Fourth Estate, born 1894. 

In E. & P. Mr. Brown deputizes much 
but overlooks nothing. His organization 
of thirty people carry on well enough when 
he is away. Mr. Pew runs the paper 
editorially. But it is still a reflection of 
JWB's enterprise and coordination. 
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LHJ’s Editorial Work Shop 


Loring A. Schuler, editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, announces the establish- 
ent of a permanent editorial workshop 
, the thirty-first floor of the RKO Build- 
g, Rockefeller Center, New York, where 
fices for the departments of fashion and 
memaking, as well as kitchens, labora- 
tories and studios have been built. There 
editors of homemaking and fashion 
vill experiment and study new equipment 
1 new uses. 


AAAA Newspaper Report 


Section A of the third volume of ‘Mar- 

t and Newspaper Statistics has just 
been issued by the AAAA—compiled un- 
ler the direction of a committee headed by 
J. J. Hartigan of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company and Lester M. Malitz of Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan. The section deals with the 
7 cities with 100,000 population or over 
in their A.B.C. city zones and gives market 
statistics, audited circulations, local and 
national rates, lineage and circulation in- 
ducements. $2.50 to non-members. 


Practical Builder New Paper 


Industrial Publications, Inc., publishers 
of three trade papers in the building field, 
announce Practical Builder, a monthly for 
the nation’s builders and contractors. The 
magazine’s publishing date is timed to tie- 
in with the revival of the durable goods 
industry through the government's new 
housing program. 


Spectator Changes Format 


With the August issue, American Spec- 
tator abandons its horse-blanket newspaper 
size for a type page 8'/> by 11 inches. 
The new format will be 16 pages with 
two colors on the cover and two colors 
available for advertisers. Spectator will be 
the only magazine to use newspaper col- 
umn width throughout, thus making it easy 
for advertisers to employ standard size 
cuts and mats, according to Amy Vander- 
bilt, advertising manager. 


Voice of the Sea 


A new advertising medium has been 
created by G. A. Muenzer and associates, 
which will entertain bathers on Eastern 
beaches this Summer. Called “Voice of the 
Sea,” it is a 50-foot high-powered cruiser 
equipped with modern amplifying equip- 
ment. One and one-half minutes out of 
each quarter hour period will be devoted 
‘o commercial broadcasting if the promot- 
ers succeed in selling the dozen or so 
sponsors they are trying to attract. The am- 
plifier is under such perfect control that 
the phonograph records and broadcaster's 
voice may be tuned down to a mellow 
onversational tone or amplified to a vol- 
ime which can be heard distinctly over a 
radius of two miles. The promoters quote 
irculation in seven figures. 


To These Agencies 


Baird-Daniels Company, New 
gins, to Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
Dearling, Inc., New York, cosmetic novel- 
ties, to L. D. Wertheimer Company. . . . 
Peter Dawson, Scotch whiskey (Julius 
Wile Sons & Company, Inc.), to Hom- 
nann, Tarcher & Sheldon. New 
York Telephone Company, metropolitan 
ampaign, to Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. . Berkshire Knitting 
Mills to N. W. Ayer & Son. . The 
Mennen Company to H. M. Kiesewetter 
Advertising Agency, Inc. . . A. Leschen 
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& Sons Rope Company to Mortimer W. 
Mears, Inc., St. Louis. The Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Company, Bal- 
timore, to Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, 
Inc. Hudson Motor Car Company 
to Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit. 
. . . Munising Paper Company to John 
H. Dunham Company, Chicago. 


Personal 


James S. O’Brien has resigned as man- 
ager of the Cereal Division of the National 
Biscuit Company, to become vice-president 
and food executive of Federal Advertising 
Agency. . . Duane Jones, recently vice- 
president of Benton & Bowles, Inc., has 
joined the New York office of Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc. . . . Guy Richards, 
formerly vice-president and manager of the 
Media Department of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., has become space buyer of the Black- 
man Company. Shaw Newton has 
been made manager of the New York 
office of the Joseph Katz Company. 


Fred F. Wagner, formerly vice-president 
of the Dunham-Lesan Company, has _be- 
come a member of the Chicago staff of 
Castle Films, Inc. . . . Edward F. Mc- 
Sweeney, Jr., has joined the W. F. Hull 
Printing Company as vice-president in charge 
of sales planning and development. .. . 
Paul W. Atwood, formerly with the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, has 
joined Liberty as assistant to the director 
of marketing and research. . . . 


Parent’s Movie Guide 


George J. Hecht, publisher of Parents’ 
Magazine, plans to assist the churches in 
their crusade for clean films, and has start- 
ed a new weekly to be known as the 
Movie Guide. The publication will pre- 
sent the judgment on films of leading 
organizations including the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the D. A. R.. 
It will be sold by subscription only, and 
no advertising will be accepted from mo- 
tion picture distributors or exhibitors. 


IN PLANNING YOUR 


FALL CAMPAIGN 


FOR 


| cPRING FIE 


AND THE 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
MARKET 


We Can, Perhaps, Help You with Bagic 
Market Information as Contained in a 


Wide Variety of Dealer and Consumer 
SURVEYS and INVESTIGATIONS 


These surveys include a recent “Pantry Shelf” Inven- 
tory in Springfield homes covering 114 lines of Food 
Products, Dentifrices and Household Appliances; valu- 
able market facts also available concerning practically 
every other type of product. 


SPRINGFIELD NEWSPAPERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Thoroughly Covering New England’s 
Third Largest Market 


LO 
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Fable of a Magic Bean and a 
Rhinoceros—Moral Attached 


Once upon a time, so the old fable 
runs (or more likely walks, if it knows 
what's good for it in this hot weather!), 
a certain Merchant visited a great Alchem- 
ist, and made known his desire for gold 

great gobs of gold. “Very well,” an- 
swered the Alchemist gravely, ‘your wish 
shall be granted. You have merely to take 
this bean which I will give you, retire with 
it to a darkened chamber, drop it softly 
upon the top of a 
table, and lo! you 
will find that it has 
turned to a nugget 
of solid gold. Come 
to me when you 
have wrought this 
miracle, and I will 
give you other 
beans—as many as 
you desire. These, 
too, you may change 
to sparkling gold.” 

T he Merchant 
was profuse in his 
thanks, and depart- 
ed with his treas- 
ure; but at the Maxwell Droke 
threshold, the Al- 
chemist called to him, “Note well what I 
say, if you would succeed in your experi- 
ment: whilst you are dropping the bean, 
it is of the utmost importance that you 
do not think of a rhinoceros!” The Mer- 
chant thanked his benefactor, and went his 
way; but as you can readily imagine, he 
was never able to perform the miracle, be- 
cause he could not get that thought of the 
rhinoceros out of his mind. Always, at 
the precise moment when he was about to 
drop the bean, into his mind would come 
crowding a vision of that huge pachy- 
dermatous animal. It was disconcerting. 

I give the old fable a new lease of life 
because it has seemed to me that we have, 
in the field of business letter writing, en- 
tirely too many “rhinoceros-minded” cor- 
respondents. When one of these folk sits 
down to spin a golden masterpiece, his 
mind is immediately cluttered with all of 
the fetishes and inhibitions gathered from 
time immemorial. He is reminded that 
he must open with a challenging or dra- 
matic sentence; that he must not get a 
negative though into that second para- 
graph; that he must positively do this, and 
by all means avoid that. And the net re- 
sult is a mass of very dreary dross. Good 
letters are spontaneous creations. Rarely 
are they written consciously by rote. 


Don’t Pass Out Premiums 
Haphazardly, That’s Dumb 


One of my correspondents, dealing in a 
staple commodity, sends me a brief note 
recently dispatched to “the trade,” the gist 
of which is contained in a sentence, “If 
you will kindly favor us with an order at 
this time, we will be pleased to send you” 
(an inexpensive souvenir). I am asked 
to express an opinion on the plan. 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Taking it by and large, I am rather luke- 
warm on the premium idea when used 
without restrictions or reservations. 
Premiums may be valuable in opening new 
accounts, or in raising the ante on old ac- 
counts. But to give a premium on every 
order cheapens the proposition, and is bad 
psychology. Much better to limit the offer 
to every order for $25 or more (or any 
other minimum which may be deemed ad- 
visable). This gives the customer some 
inducement to place just a little larger 
order than he otherwise might, and you 
have a logical reason to reward him. 

In any case, place a time limitation on 
the offer. This is very necessary if you ex- 
pect action. 


A surprising number of the letters 
which I am asked to criticize refer to 
a booklet or other promotion piece 
which is being sent, unsolicited, “under 
separate cover.” I have never been very 
keen on the idea of a separate letter, 
unless it is something unique in the way 
of a “teaser.” And this goes double in 
the case of advertising agency executives, 
whose desks are piled high with tons 
of surveys, reports, etc. To expect a 
busy agency man to match a letter re- 
ceived on Tuesday with a report which 
may come along in Thursday afternoon’s 
mail strikes me as presuming a little too 
much on what the bridge experts call 
“normal expectancy.” 


A Lesson in Salesmanship 
Direct from the Lions’ Cage 


My good friend, John S. Van Gilder, 
of C. M. McClung & Company, wholesale 
hardware merchants, “Just over at Knox- 
ville,” Tennessee, has discovered a new 
promotion medium—the reverse side of a 
No. 10 correspondence envelope. His 
messages to “the trade” are changed from 
time to time. A current one takes its text 
from the Red Crown “Live Power’’ show 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago: 

“Seventeen Lions and 10 Tigers Sur- 
round Allan King at the World’s Fair! 

“Almost magically, this trainer, Allan 
King, moving in their snarling, hissing, 
roaring midst, makes these ferocious lions 
and tigers leap to their proper seats around 
the inside of the big cage and perform 
their graceful and thrilling acts. Watch- 
ing this fascinating spectacle, you can't 
help wondering what is the fundamental se- 
cret of this man’s strange power. Why 
don’t those jungle-fresh ‘big cats’ jump 
right in and get Allan. They could make 


mincemeat of him in a moment. Why 
don’t they? 

“Here is largely the secret: Allan 
shields himself with a chair. The four 
legs of this chair point toward the beast. 
The lion is so distracted by the four chair 
legs that he can’t decide which one leg to 
attack, and due to his indecision, the lion 
does not wade in and get what he wants! 

“Similarly, Mr. Lyon, of let us say A. 
Lyon & Company, is faced with the fact 
that some of his lines are not selling so 
strongly, and he must add some new profit- 
able merchandise to bolster up the profits 
in his own cash register. 

“Mr. Lyon knows that the trainer, 
Profits, is tantalizingly hiding from him 
just back of that chair. Mr. Lyon looks 
at Chair Leg 1, or in other words, Radio. 
Just then, Mr. Lyon sees Chair Leg 2, 
which is Electric Refrigeration. At that 
instant, his attention is caught by Chair 
Leg 3, called Plumbing Goods. Then he 
notices Chair Leg 4, Automotive Equip- 
ment. Mr. Lyon is by this time so con- 
fused that he hesitates, backs up, and 
doesn’t make that profit-bearing ‘leap’ at 
any one of these lines which could so easily 
enable him to get beyond the ‘chair’ and 
right at those juicy and necessary Profits, 
so close to his reach. 

“Don’t be a Lyon! Talk with your 
Traveling Friend from C. M. McClung 
& Company about the nice, fat, juicy 
profits to be had in man-handling, not 
Lyon-handling. 

“Atwater Kent Radio, Leonard Re- 
frigerators, Kohler Plumbing Goods and 
Mansfield Tires.” 


Spring Is Not the Only Time 
for a Little Spring Cleaning 


Inspired by a recent survey published 
in SALES MANAGEMENT, Old Ben Coal 
Corporation sent out a series of three let- 
ters, at weekly intervals, to the company’s 
salesmen. The series was in the nature 
of a general check-up, as the first letter 
explained: 

“Spring is renovating time, in the home, 
on the farm—practically everywhere. It’s 
also not a bad time for all of us to do a 
different kind of renovating—of our sales 
habits, in particular. Maybe they have 
grown a little rusty; perhaps we are ‘go- 
ing through the motions more than we 
realize. 

“To help in the renovation, I am mak- 
ing this the first of a series of three let- 
ters that will point out the dangers which 
salesmen everywhere may encounter. Check 
over these points carefully. If here or 
there one strikes you as a bad habit or 
practice you've slipped into, pay particular 
attention to it, and take steps to correct it. 
You'll add to your efficiency and sales 
ability by so doing.” 

The series, I am told, was a great suc- 
cess. Many salesmen wrote in to comment 
on the fact that they had found sugges- 
tions of practical benefit, and at their spe- 
cial request, a fourth letter was added to 
bring out additional shortcomings. 

Strikes me as an idea that might be 
profitably employed for a Fall roundup. 
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Ten-pound sample gets business for paper 
bag jobber. 


Union Bag Jobbers Find 
Sampling Sells Goods 


The streets are full of sampling to 
consumers; but not many jobbers have 
tried giving away merchandise to get 
business. Union Bag & Paper Cor- 
poration jobbers are doing it, how- 
ever. They started this summer. Re- 
sults are good. 

The plan works this way, according 
to W. C. Mansfield, Union sales pro- 
motion manager: A _ local paper 
jobber in Philadelphia selected a list 
of 50 retail accounts he wanted on 
his books. These 50 were needed to 
replace 50 poor-paying accounts he 
wanted to write off without losing 
volume. 

He took packages of bags supplied 
by Union, wrapped in brown paper 
that carried a piece of selling copy in 
color signed by the jobber. His sales- 
men called at each of the 50 stores, 
left a package with each one, and 
went out with a cheery goodbye and 
no sales talk. 

The copy on the outside of each 
package told the astonished customer 
that sales talk alone would not make 
paper bags better than others on the 
market. The bags themselves could 
prove it, however. ‘So we're going to 
save your time and our breath by giv- 
ing you this package of 10-lb. Tiger 
Automatics and let you judge for 
yourself.” 

The plan worked. When the sales- 
men called back they got 42 inter- 
views out of the 50. Within a short 
time 37 of the 50 accounts were on 
the jobber’s books and he was getting 
a majority of each store’s business. 

A good many other jobbers in vari- 
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ous parts of the country are having 
the same luck. A Long Islander, 
seeking to get 100 good customers to 
raise the quality of bags they pur- 
chased, sampled them all. He has 
succeeded in 29 cases and his cam- 
paign has only just started. In Bal- 
timore a jobber got 22 out of 50 new 
prospects in 60 days. And so it goes. 

“We think we are the first company 
to try sampling by jobbers,’’ says Mr. 
Mansfield. “Up to now the scheme 
is working fine.” 


NBC Telephone Check 
Shows FDR Is Radio’s 
Best Drawing Card 


Crooners, gag men and blues singers 
take a bad second place when Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt goes on the air, re- 
ports the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany following a survey of radio 
auditors made by Ross Federal Service 
during the President’s last microphone 
address. More than 96% of all the 
loudspeakers in use were tuned to a 
station sending his review of New 
Deal achievements. More than 60% 
of the radio owners surveyed turned 
dials to hearken to the problems of 
government. 

Using the coincidental radio check 
as a basis, NBC estimates that the 
President had an audience of approxi- 
mately 32,260,000 people from Port- 
land, Maine, to Portland, Oregon. The 
listeners’ count was made by telephone 
in 19 cities. Over 2,800 calls were 
answered in residential districts while 
the program was being transmitted. Of 
that mumber, 2,609 homes were 
equipped with radios; and 1,582 were 
turned on during the broadcast. Out 
of the total of radio owners question- 
ed, 58.56% were listening to the Presi- 
dent. However, of the radios in actual 
use, 96.56% were tuned-in on the | 
White House. 

NBC's purpose in thus checking the | 
size of the Presidential audience was | 
to determine the ultimate possible 
radio circulation. 

Comparison of the Presidential | 
radio survey with a similar check of | 
listeners to the Carnera-Baer fight es- | 
tablishes Mr. Roosevelt's air “draw” | 
beyond question. The gladiators had | 
been touted in acres of newspaper | 
sport columns for months before the | 
contest. Therefore, when ’phone calls | 
were made in seven cities it was found | 
that 82% of radios owned were turned | 
on—a tribute to the power of pub- 
licity. And of these, 92% were listen- | 
ing to a ringside description of the 
slugging fiesta. The remaining 8% 
were hearkening to other programs. 
Mr. Roosevelt, nevertheless, topped 
this “draw” by a four-point margin. 


MEN WHO “KNOW IT ALL” 


are not invited 
to read this 


cow MESSAGE is not for the wise young 


man who is perfectly satisfied with him- 


self and his business equipment. 


It is for the man who feels that he ought 


to be earning several thousand dollars more a 
year, but simply lacks the confidence neces- 
sary to lay hold on one of the bigger places 
in business. He realizes that business has 
radically changed in the last few years, but 
he doesn’t know all the new rules that have 
to be mastered. 


We should like to put into the hands of 


every such man a copy of a little book that 
contains the seeds of self-confidence. It is 
called ““‘What a Business Man Must Know 
Today,” and it will be sent without obliga- 


tion. It contains the announcement of the 
Institute’s new Course and Service. This 
Course is an up-to-the-minute business aid; 
its contributors include such outstanding 
business leaders as Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., David 
Sarnoff, Colby M. Chester, Bruce Barton 
and many others equally prominent. 


FOR THE MAN WHO WANTS TO BE 
INDEPENDENT 5 YEARS FROM TODAY 


For the man who is perfectly content with 
himself and his job, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can do nothing. But there are 
thousands of men who could double their 
financial security if they believed in them- 
selves and had the solid business knowledge 
to back up their belief. 

The little book pictured below should be 
read by every man who expects to win a se- 
cure place for himself in the next five years. 
It explains some of the changes which are 
taking place in business today. It contains 
the condensed results of 25 years’ experience 
in helping men to forge ahead financially. 
The coupon below will bring it to your desk. 
Send for your copy today. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 769 Astor 
Place, New York, N. Y. Send me ‘‘What a Business 
Man Must Know Today,” which I may keep with- 
out charge. 
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DAYTON, OHIO 


ist 5 Months 1934 
99% 
91% 


A worthwhile 
market that can 
be sold through 


one newspaper 
THE 


DAYTON DAILY 
NEWS 


SAW YER—FERGUSON— 
WALKER CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


INCREASE IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


INCREASE IN 
PAYROLLS 
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Sam 
New Comic 
in the Oak line 


Sales Volume 


Goes UP! 


WHEN "OAK" toy 
balloons are given 
as a sales promotion 
premium a big boost 
in business results. You 
will find something just 
right for your business in 
the Oak line. Right now 
kids are wild about Snooty 
Sam, the 
with the big nose. You can 
profit greatly by tying your 
products to such popularity 
at the point of sale. Write 
for complete information. 


The Oak Rubber Co. 
210-S. Sycamore St., Ravenna, Ohio 
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funny fellow | 


facturets.) 


Price Policies 
Credit Relations ... 
Sales Representatives 
Quality of Product 

Attractiveness of Product 
Magazine Advertising 
Newspaper Advertising 
Radio Advertising 
Store and Window Displays 
Prompt Shipments 
All other 


Policies Which Affect Retailers’ Likes 
and Dislikes 


(The relationship which the pro and con votes in each group bear to the 
grand total of reasons advanced by dealers for liking or disliking manu- 


Hardware Jewelers 
ee, 33.2% 25.0% 
Sir Riera acme eile 7.0 yo | 
a Pc ae Ine aaah 9.0 4.8 
See ene 20.4 23.5 
A ee 4.3 8.9 
Re ee 5.9 11.3 
BE Ar ta ne 3.6 3.3 
BD ale ee 1.1 3.0 
A es ae eee » 4.9 
diene tes, Cds 4.9 eo 
pigtetatan ins dete a3 3.0 
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Magazine Advertising: 


| 
| 


| General Electric, Stanley, Sherwin- 

| Williams, Plumb, Johnson Wax, 
O'Cedar, Libby-Owens-Ford; 

Newspaper Advertising: 
Sherwin-Williams, Crosley, Miracul 
Wax, Glidden, General Electric, Na- 


tional Lead; 

Store and Window Displays: 

General Electric, Sherwin-Williams, 
Wearever Aluminum, Cleveland Paint 
Co., Glidden, Benjamin Moore, Crosley; 

Prompt Shipments: 

Stanley, Glidden, Sherwin-Williams, 
Yale & Towne, Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 
Radio advertising, which was in- 

cluded in the questionnaire, is omitted 

|from the summary because relatively 
few of the manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts are sold in hardware stores use 
'the air consistently, and hardware deal- 
ers mentioned radio so seldom that the 
votes were too scattered to justify a 
| rating. 

Newspaper advertising, as praised 
or condemned by hardware dealers, re- 
ferred both to the advertising inserted 
and paid for by manufacturers, and to 
dealer service mats prepared by the 
| manufacturer to run under the dealer's 
| signature, 


How Ohio Jewelers 

| Rate Manufacturers 

The jeweler carries a smaller line 
of products than hardware dealers, and 
‘only 51 manufacturers were cited by 
'the jewelers in the eight Ohio cities. 
| By a strange coincidence, however, the 
“batting average’ of these 51 manu- 
facturers is the same—.571—as was 
‘reported for 165 hardware manufac- 
turers in the same cities. Jewelers 
were more inclined to find reasons for 


Ohio Hardwareand Jewelry Dealers 


Praise and Censure Manufacturers 
(Continued from page 57) 


praise than were hardware dealers— 
762 against 634—and less inclined to 
find reasons for not respecting the 
policies of manufacturers — 213 
against 248. 

The average jeweler graduated from 
a workbench, and much of his work 
is of a precision nature—fine watches, 
clock movements, etc. It therefore is 
not surprising that quality of product 
means more to him than to the hard- 
ware dealer, and that price policies 
mean correspondingly less, 

Because only 51 manufacturers were 
named by the jewelers as against 165 
by the same number of hardware deal- 
ers, the number of dealer mentions 
received by manufacturers in the 
jewelry field was much higher than in 
hardware. Elgin, the company most 
mentioned, was cited by 51 jewelers, 
whereas S. C. Johnson and Son, the 
leader in the hardware field, had only 
23 mentions. 


Most Mentioned: 
Elgin 
Hamilton 
Gruen 
Ingersoll 
Bulova 
International Silver 
Gorham 
Oneida Community 
Illinois 


Parker Pen 


Most Favorable Mentions: 
Elgin 
Hamilton 
Gruen 
Westclox 
International Silver 
Gorham 
Illinois 
Oneida Community 
Wm. Rogers Division 
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Most Unfavorable Mentions: 


Ingersoll 

Elgin 

Hamilton 

Gruen 

Westclox 

Bulova 

Wm. Rogers Division 


Most Liked For: 


Price Policies: 


Elgin, Hamilton, Westclox Gruen, 
Gorham, International Silver, Illinois; 
Parker ; 


Credit Relations: 
Hamilton, Elgin, Gruen, International, 
Bulova, Simmons Chain; 


Sales Representatives: 


Hamilton, Elgin, Westclox, Bulova, 

Gruen, Schira; 
Quality of Product: 

Elgin, Hamilton, Westclox, Gruen, 
International Silver, Gorham, Illinois, 
Bulova, Seth Thomas, Towle; 

Attractiveness of Product: 

Hamilton, Elgin, Gruen, Westclox, 
Gorham, International Silver, Sheaffer 
Pen; 

Magazine Advertising: 
Hamilton, Elgin, Westclox, Gruen, 


International Silver, Oneida Community, 
Bulova; 
Newspaper Advertising: 
Elgin, Hamilton, Westclox, 
tional Silver; 
Store and Window Displays: 


Hamilton, Gruen, Westclox, 
International Silver; 


Interna- 


Elgin, 


Prompt Shipments: 


Hamilton, 
Schira. 


Gruen, Elgin, Westclox, 

We follow the same policy here as 
in hardware: We do not give the de- 
tailed reasons why manufacturers re 
ceive unfavorable mentions, but will 
be pleased to supply that information 
to subscribers who are connected with 
the companies in the jewelry field. 
The various divisions of International 
Silver Company are separated in the 
“batting average’’ table, because quite 
frequently a jeweler cited one division 
for praise and another division as a 
manufacturer whose policies he did 
not respect, 


Tydol-Sponsored Byrd Club 
Proves Enticing Publicity 
(Continued from page 68) 


Sutton’s newspaper pins on a market- 
ing map of the United States are thick 
in proportion to population, and pre- 
sumably in proportion to Tide Water- 
Associated service facilities. 

One advertiser, who happens to be 
one of the largest individual spon- 
sors of the Second Byrd Expedition to 
Antarctica, however, is reluctant to 
have the name of his products men- 
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tioned. He is Jacob Ruppert. When 
explorers relax at Imp puzzles or 
Paramount pictures, this fact may be 
duly noted in the series. But even 
though thousands and thousands of 
bottles of Ruppert’s beer have gone 
along with them, Col. Ruppert will 
permit no mention of their use. He 
cannot avoid getting his own name in 
now and then, for the principal vessel 
of the expedition is the Jacob Ruppert, 
but as for the products. he is 
“in” this expedition only as a sports- 
man, 

Mr. Sutton and Miss Stewart 
looked real pained when they told us 
this. Presently they explained why. 


To test the ocean currents of the 
world, expedition scientists recently 
threw overboard 15,000 Ruppert beer 
bottles, each with a note in it request- 
ing the possible finder to report where 
and when, The labels will wash off, 
of course, but the Ruppert name is 
worked into the glass. 

“Think,” said they, “of the public- 
ity value of these bottles popping up 
over the next 100 years!” 

And remembering the side on 
which their bread is buttered, they 
might also have thought what a pity 
it was that the scientists could not have 
used some clearly definable Tydol 
gasoline cans instead. 


MORE JOBS 
MORE MONEY 


MORE SALES... 


That is the present condition in AKRON. Six months’ 
report of four largest rubber companies gives pay- 


roll over twice that of corresponding period last year. 


Another concern reports payroll jump of 90%. Ac- 


cording to Fourth Federal Reserve District: report 


employment shows gain of 39°, in June, 1934, over 


June, last year. 


Advertise where there are more 


people working with more money 


to spend. 


AKRON 


Advertise profitably in 


BEACON JOURNAL 


Member A.B.C.—A.N.P.A. 


Major Market Newspaper, Inc. 


Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley 
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L 709 Pine Stree 


GRAYSTONE INN 
ROARING GAP, N. C. 


/ ON THE CREST OF 
THE BLUE RIDGE 
3700 FT. ELEVATION 


Atop The World 


« Graystone Inn 


commands one of the most im- 
pressive sites in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, where the nights are 
always cool. Modern accommo- 
dations and convenient facilities 
fer every type of sport and rec- 
reation at moderate rates. Easily 
accessible by motor. ..ee-- 


U.S. 21 
N.C. 26 


FOR RESERVATIONS OR INFORMATION WRITE 


LOUIS D. MILLER, MANAGER 


GRAYSTONE INN 


ROARING GAP, N. CAROLINA 


ALSO OPERATING SEDGEFIELD INN IN WINTER 


AwZ 


Mailing Lists— 
Any Classification 
SPECIAL LISTS: Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Purchasing Agents, etc. 


Accuracy guaranteed by postage refund 
on inaccuracies. 


RESULTS ADVERTISING CO. 


Mailing List Compilers 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Is Radio Solely for the 
| Big-Money Advertiser? 
(Continued from page 60) 


| a combination of three harps present- 
| ing these oldest of stringed musical 
| instruments in the modern field of 
| rhythm and syncopation. The none- 
_too-thrilling tale of cleaning pots 
| and pans was put across in very effec- 
| tive and entertaining fashion through 
|the means of cleverly dramatized 
| black-outs. In other words, the Bril- 
| lo Mid-day Serenade was a distinctive 
| and unique program, chosen by house- 
wives for the housewives! 

Tito Guizar, as a sustaining feature 
of the Columbia Network, had already 
| become extremely popular because of 
his splendid voice, unusual guitar play- 
ing, and his colorful personality. The 
Brillo program marked a radical de- 
parture for Guizar, by presenting him 
mainly in the field of modern Ameri- 
can songs—although, in recognition 
of his outstanding interpretations of 
| Mexican and Spanish folk tunes, he 
| featured at least one Spanish melody 
| on each program. 
| Here, then, were all the ingredients 
| necessary for a successful program 
|conceived in an atmosphere of 
| romance that could not help but 
| strongly attract and hold women listen- 
| ers. The singer had already built up 
| a very large feminine audience and 

the advertising message was put across 

| in an inoffensive but nevertheless en- 
| tertaining and effective manner. The 
musical background of harps playing 
| special arrangements of popular songs 
of the day was at that time an entirely 
new and novel idea which made for 
| special distinctiveness. 


Premiums Help Too 


Incorporated in the program as 
' audience checks and sales builders 
were premium offers closely related to 
Brillo itself—a convenient rubber 
holder for the using of the Brillo 
metal fibre pad and a rubber dripproof 
soap dish for the exclusive formula 
Brillo polishing soap. These were 
sent to listeners in return for Brillo 
package tops. The necessity of send- 
ing in a Brillo box top secured a great 
many non-users who bought their first 
package of Brillo. In addition, these 
premiums were such that they had to 
be used with Brillo; therefore these 
logical tie-ups in themselves were a 
means of constantly reminding the 
woman of Brillo and her need for it. 

Considering the program, audience, 
and budget, it was decided after very 
careful study to put the program on 
the air from 12:30 to 12:45 every 


Sunday afternoon. Investigation _re- 


vealed that a high percentage of radio 
sets were tuned in at that time on Sun. 
day, with the greater part of each 
family listening in a relaxed, receptive 
and favorable mood. With the Sun- 
day dinner in view, the Brillo pro- 
gram went over the air to remind the 
housewife of the efficiency of Brillo 
in quickly, easily and inexpensively 
cleaning messy pots and pans. 

Eight stations of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System were selected in 
the East and the Brillo Mid-day 
Serenade was officially inaugurated on 
October 1, 1933. 

The Brillo salesmen were very en- 
thusiastic about the radio program 
and went at their tasks with renewed 
vigor, using this new and powerful 
sales ammunition. The distributors 
of Brillo and the trade in general took 
kindly to this new phase of Brillo ad- 
vertising and gave excellent coopera- 
tion. 


Mail Response Snowballs 


Mail response began to grow by 
leaps and bounds, and soon results be- 
gan to show up in increased Brillo 
sales. Additional stations were added 
until there were a total of seventeen 
covering the East and Midwest. At 
the expiration of the first contract, the 
schedule was renewed. At the ex- 
piration of the second contract, it was 
again renewed and the program con- 
tinued until May, 1934. 

Specifically, Brillo sales increases in 
the areas covered by radio more than 
doubled the Brillo sales increases in 
the areas not covered by radio! 

For the Brillo campaign just ended, 
20 cents out of every advertising dol- 
lar was spent for radio, For this 
coming Fall this appropriation will be 
doubled, so that 40 cents of every ad 
vertising dollar will be spent for tic 
same Brillo radio program at approxi 
mately the same time over a greatly 
extended Columbia Network. In other 
words, radio has definitely proved it 
self capable of shouldering a larg: 
part of the Brillo sales promotion job. 

Brillo executives are now convinced 
that radio is for the modest appro 
priation as well as the unlimited one. 
The thing to do is to work out a pro- 
gtam which selects its audience—ia 
other words, one that appeals to and 
reaches the people who are your actual 
and potential users. You may not get 
the tremendous audience that comes 
with the “big name” program . . 
with expensive casts that literall) 
bombard their way to notoriety, but 
you will be getting little waste circula- 
tion and your product’s name and 
message will be delivered at a definite- 
ly profitable ratio of cost to result. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


New Crowell Study Aids 
In Selective Selling 


Executives selling through any of ten 
major types of outlets—food stores, drug 
stores, filling stations, department stores, 
variety stores, clothing stores, shoe stores, 
furniture stores, radio stores or hardware 
stores—will find the new Crowell study, 
"Where They Buy,’ a valuable aid in se- 
lective selling. By the same token, adver- 
tising managers will find the study of 
value in correlating their schedules in the 
women’s magazine field with sales pro- 
grams. 

In 1932, Crowell published ‘Four Meas- 
ures of Circulation Value,’’ analyzing at 
that time the circulation of women’s maga- 
zines in relation to retail sales in food, 
general merchandise, household and _ fur- 
niture, and drug store outlets. The cur- 
rent study, just off the press, extends the 
original analysis through the several addi- 
tional outlets enumerated above, and, 
dropping the city breakdown originally 
used, is aimed to fit into the marketing 
plans of practically all companies by show- 
ing retail sales (and magazine circulations) 
both by (1) county and (2) shopping area 
divisions. Its purpose is “not only to 
measure U. S. retail sales, but to reveal the 
degree to which each of the leading 
women’s magazines has succeeded in put- 
ting into practice the selling precept of 
preferred market cultivation.” 

The retail sales figures used throughout 
are those of the 1929 Census of Distribu- 
tion. When the retail sales census now 
under way by the Government is com- 
pleted, a revision of this and other similar 
studies will probably be necessary, accord- 
ing to advance figures which show varia- 
tions in percentage of change in 1933 com- 
pared with 1929 to be not altogether uni- 
form for the several states. Meanwhile, 
this study is at least in line with what 
other publishers and marketing organiza- 
tions are using. SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
ty and county estimates of 1932 retail 
les remain the only study attempting to 
ing these figures into focus of present- 
ay conditions. 

Some of the most important questions 
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PHOTOSTATS 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
I WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
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answered by this study are as follows: (1) 
What is the per-family purchase by class 
of stores? (2) How does the sale of con- 
venience goods compare with that of shop- 
ping goods in the various population 
groups? (3) How do convenience and 
shopping goods vary in their sales in shop- 
ping areas as compared to counties? (4) 
How do retail sales compare in U. S. 
counties grouped according to their con- 
suming ability? (5) What is the U. S. 
average of retail buying in the various 
population groups? And (6) how do 
women’s magazine circulations compare 
with retail buying in these various groups, 
with respect to various classes of retail 
stores, and with respect to consuming 
ability of “best,” and “good-fair-poor” | 
counties ? | 

Throughout, the purpose of the study | 
has been to provide sales managers with a 
source for comparing sales with an au- 
thoritative analysis conveniently broken | 
down for either county or trading area dis- | 
tribution; and to permit them to see with 
their advertising executives how magazine 
circulations fit most advantageously into | 
their advertising program. It is not a de- 
tailed study. Individual counties are 
neither listed nor mapped. Instead, the 
county or trading area sales are bulked | 
and should be applicable to comparison | 
with major sales breakdowns. Copies are 
available for executives of organizations 
distributing or advertising nationally, and 
their advertising agencies. For your copy, 
address Malcolm Smith, Promotion Man- 
ager, The Crowell Publishing Company, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Grocers as Liquor Sellers - | 


States in which grocers can sell liquor 
represents 66% of the present liquor mar- 
ket, according to a brief study recently | 
published by Progressive Grocer. The 18 | 
states plus the District of Columbia, where 
grocers may dispense liquor, represent 45% 
of the U. S. population, and 52% of re- 


tail sales. For further details, including 
state regulations on liquor sales, address 
Mr. Leonard Tingle, Progressive Grocer, 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


This Sales Executive 


Will be a 
“Find” for Somebody! 


lie available, the former Vice- 
President and Sales Manager of a 
large manufacturer doing a national 
business of well over a million dol- 
lars (a client of ours) seeks a new 
opportunity. A married man of 33, 
his record is excellent. He is thor- 
oughly experienced in general man- 
agement and sales management, 
with a solid background of personal 
selling. A keen market analyst, he 
thoroughly understands how to de- 
velop a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness with reasonable sales and 
advertising expense. Not as inter- 
ested in immediate returns as in his 
future, this man is willing to accept 
modest compensation to start with 
if the position offers a real oppor- 
tunity for substantial earnings later 
on. He's willing to go anywhere 
for the right opportunity; or he is 
prepared to finance his own sales 
organization if circumstances and 
territorial possibilities justify, In 
short, this man will be a “find” for 
somebody! You may reach him, if 
interested, by addressing 


Heintz-Pickering and Company 
Paramount Building 
Los Angeles, California 
een 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2.500 to $26,000. ! 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of | 
24 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- | 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, through a procedure in- 
dividualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as Stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- | 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only mame and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, | 
N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 


SALES MANAGER FOR SOUTHERN GAR. | 
ment factory of long and high standing. Must be 
a man with experience and record of accomplish- 
ments. Address Southern Manufacturer, care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION AND ADVERTISING 
man: Fourteen years’ experience. Versatile. Copy 
writing, layout, and finished art work. Booklets 
and window display. Have worked in anne 
departments of manufacturer, department store an 
trade paper. Knows production. Address Box 411, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexingon Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


MANAGING SALES MANAGER 


married, age 30, law trained, thoroughly experi- 
enced and successful in pumees and handling 
men desires connection with greater opportunity for 
advancement. Now employed, available on 30 days’ 
notice. Five years with present organization. Box 
410, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Being NEITHER YOUNG NOR _ BEAUTIFUL, 
I concentrate on being useful (vide Ben Franklin). 
Have been a trade paper editor for years, and now 
a free lance in search of work. Can write forceful 
and lucid English. Will prepare folders, booklets, 
catalogs, sales literature, at modest prices. Am 
competent and dependable. Can cover all details. 
Inquiries imply no obligation whatever. Frank W. 
Kirk, Room 1632. 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Phone: State 1266. 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


LONDON, Eng 


N. A. STUDIES MEDIA FACTS: The cur- 

A rent appearance of the latest study by the As- 
® sociation of National Advertisers is attracting 

wide attention. Entitled, “Trend of Media Rates in Rela- 
tion to Circulation and Cost of Commodities,’ it deals 
with three types of media, namely, magazines, newspapers 
and radio, and embraces the years 1929 to 1933, inclusive. 
Through charts and other data, this report makes it clear 
that advertising rates and circulations have relatively small 
correlation with commodity costs. More specifically, it 
challenges the wisdom and value of the mail circulations 
which have been added to certain media during the period 
when the newsstand sales of the same media reflected a 
decline more closely paralleling the decline in commodity 
costs. There is a decided implication that much of such 
circulation is ‘forced.’ Together with these data is re- 
produced the resolution passed at the June Convention of 
A.N.A. whereby its members went on record as not only 
opposed to forced circulation, but as disposed to pay a 
higher rate for circulations which have declined on a “nor- 
mal’’ basis. . . . SALES MANAGEMENT takes no exception 
to the data and facts presented. They are deserving of 
careful study. We are, however, inclined to wonder 
whether advertisers as a whole are always disposed in 
practice to follow the theories in which their faith has 
been publicly expressed and, therefore, whether publishers 
are always safe in following the precepts as distinguished 
from the practice. We think it might prove illuminating 
for somebody (possibly A.N.A.) to make a study showing 
what is or what is not the correlation between the prin- 
ciples which it is believed should govern the purchase of 
advertising space and the practice in the purchase thereof 
which actually governs. Perhaps such a study will disclose 
on a factual basis why the owners of various kinds of 


advertising media are somewhat slow to take up the hints 
and recommendations which are proffered to them in good 


faith but which are not always followed through on a 
convincing basis. This study of media rates, media 
circulation and commodity costs certainly proves that the 
buyers of space intend to know more and more about 
what they are buying from a factual standpoint. This 
trend should go far toward steering publishers along those 
lines which will wear well with the passing of time 
and the development of greater intelligence in the 
matter of buying space. SALES MANAGEMENT has long 
felt that far too much emphasis is being placed upon the 
quantitative and statistical side of media selection and far 
too little attention is being given to the qualitative values 
of individual media and their unique and often strictly 
exclusive ability to do a merchandising job for the adver- 
tiser. The cost of sales promotion can never be properly 
computed on the basis of the tangible goods purchased ; 
the true cost of sales promotion must always be figured 
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on the basis of the ratio of promotion cost to the actual 
merchandising which is accomplished. 
= = 
OVERNMENT IN BUSINESS: Within the past 
(2° eighteen months, we have witnessed a serious and 
far-reaching effort to purge industry and finance 
of quacks, grafters, crooks and criminals. A fair number 
of individuals, hitherto held in high esteem, have been 
clearly shown to be corrupt or selfish to a degree which 
is far removed from the public interest. But with all the 
investigating that has been done, no case of consequence 
has been made against bankers as a whole or industrialists 
as a whole—that is, no case in comparison with the one 
which can and should have been made against the poli- 
ticians-at-large of both major parties. During the 
period of purging and purifying private business and pri- 
vate finance, there has been a widespread tendency to 
conclude that the surest way of cleaning the business house 
is to put business and banking more and more under gov- 
ernmental domination, regulation or control. In other 
words, the mass of the people are subconsciously absorbing 
the belief that in state socialization of business lies the 
greatest hope of a safer, fairer and, if you please, nobler 
economic order. What convincing basis exists for such 
a trend in public thinking is indeed hard to see. With 
all its alleged and actual rottenness, business and finance 
are still amateurs in the practice of corruption when com- 
parison is made with the political order as a whole. Not 
only in national politics, but especially in state, county, 
city and town politics, the average citizen has seen con- 
vincing evidence that graft and corruption are the rule 
rather than the exception. In business and finance, the 
reverse seems true—downright corruption is the exception 
rather than the rule. . . . Some strictly non-partisan group 
ought to make a real study of this whole subject and 
render its report to the American public. This should be 
done to prevent political parties, individual politicians, 
demagogues or revolutionists from making fodder of the 
principle of widespread entrepreneurism—the principle on 
which American success and American virtue (however 
limited) have been largely created. There is no good 
reason for turning over the bulk of our affairs to the 
group which as a whole and as a class has proved least 
capable and least worthy from the standpoint of integrity. 
To deserve special confidence, leaders can do no better than 
to prove that their own party has been purged of the same 
kind of “selfish interests” that have been so roundly 
panned in Wall Street and many other commercial quar- 
ters. Indeed, until this can be done by some political 


party, it seems wiser to stick to 
ail 


the old theory of “the less gov- 
ernment gets into business the 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


better.”’ 


